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WHAT WE MUST DO IN MEXICO 


FTER a week of preparation, the punitive ex- 

pedition against Villa and the sackers of Co- 

lumbus is well under way. Jt sets out upon 

its mission with the express acquiescence of 
the de facto government of Mexico. Before acqui- 
escing in the action of the United States army, 
Sefior Carranza stipulated that reciprocal permission 
should be given to Mexican forces to pursue raiders 
across the American border if occasion should ever arise. 
President Wilson promptly agreed to the Mexican sug- 
gestion. In so doing he made it perfectly clear that the 
conditions must be precisely parallel. He declared that 
permission was readily granted for military forces of 
the de facto government of Mexico “to cross the inter- 
national boundary in pursuit of lawless bands of armed 
men who have entered Mexico from the United States, 
committed outrages on Mexican soil, and fled into the 
United States.” 

So the pursuit of Villa goes vigorously on. It is not yet 
clear to what extent there will be active and efficient co- 
operation by the Carranza forces. Such codéperation 
would doubtless be of value; but whether it is forthcom- 
ing or not, the task of punishing Villa and suppressing 
the activities of similar lawless bands must be carried 
thru to the end. “Thoro” must be the slogan. 

Meanwhile it must not be forgotten that our purpose 
is not to be confined within the four corners of the idea 
of vengeance or even of retribution. Villa must be pun- 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ALTRURIAN 


i rw other day a curious craft bobbed up at Wash- 
ington, a semi-submersible torpedo-battleship of 
unprecedented speed and power, capable, it seems, of put- 
ting out of action a fleet of the old-fashioned dread- 
noughts. This vessel was introduced by Captain Sims, of 
the new battleship “Nevada,” in his testimony before the 
House Naval Committee, and he credits its invention to 
Commander Schofield. 

Now we are particularly glad to see the torpedo-bat- 
tleship come to the surface again, because we have been 
wondering what had become of it. It appeared out of 
nowhere in The Independent of September 30, 1909, and, 
after making some commotion in naval circles, vanished 
into the limbo of forgotten things. All we know about 
it was what was told by Park Benjamin in the article of 
that date on “The New Altrurian Battleship.” From this 
it appears that the Republic of Altruria, tired of having 
to compete with “the Bullonians and the Crapaudians 
and the Dagoes and the savage tribes which once annihi- 
lated the legions of Varus” in the construction of bigger 
and more expensive battleships, set its wits to work to 
invent a new kind of craft that could knock them all out 
—and did it. This is the description of it: 

Now the Altrurian vessel looked a good deal like a “whale 
back,” such as one sees on the Great Lakes, only she was 
longer and narrower, say 500 feet in length and perhaps 
not over 30 or 40 feet in Foca Her deck, which curved over 
on each side, rose at the highest barely 3 feet above the 
water and was armored. Nothing showed on it except a low 
conning tower and a periscope tube, which, as is now com- 
mon in torpedo boats and submarines, projected the picture 
of her surroundings upon the whitened table in front of the 
helmsman far below the water line. Her frames were of light 


but excessively strong steel, some one of the odd alloys 
which have lately been invented, and they were filled in 


ished. But we are not to stop there. In his reply to Car- 
ranza the President gives admirable expression to this 
larger duty. The privilege of sending our armies into 
Mexico, he says, will be exercized “in the hope and con- 
fident expectation that . . lawlessness will be eradi- 
cated and peace and order maintained in the territories 
of the United States and Mexico contiguous to the inter- 
national boundary.” To this important purpose the ener- 
gies of the United States must be bent. We must not re- 
call our forces until this end is accomplished. 

The Senate has unanimously adopted a concurrent res- 
olution—which must be also passed by the House to be- 
come effective—approving the action of the President in 
sending the expedition against Villa. In the resolution 
the Senate “joins with the President in declaring that 
such military expedition shall not be permitted to en- 
croach in any degree upon the sovereignty of Mexico or 
to interfere in any manner with the domestic affairs of 
the Mexican people.” This is a good declaration, pro- 
vided it is interpreted broadly and sanely. We have no 
purpose of aggression against the people of Mexico. We 
intend no assault upon their sovereignty. But the duty 
of making American life and property safe which has 
been thrust upon us by the impotence of the Mexican 
people themselves is one which we must perform with 
all thoroness. We must not tie our hands by any declara- 
tion which means that we may be expected to relax our 
efforts before this end is accomplished. 


BATTLESHIP 


with immensely strong but again light compressed paper 
<— Oil carried in her double bottom supplied the fuel for 
er tremendously powerful internal combustion engines, 
which drove a multiplicity of propellers, and gave her a 
speed of at least 35 knots per hour. Her sole armament was 
ten fish torpedoes on each side, each delivered from a sep- 
arate water-tight compartment, each capable of ing 
straight for 4000 yards under water, and at a speed fou 
a 37 knots, and in the racks adjacent to each torpedo 
tube were six spare torpedoes. The absence of guns and of 
all armor except the protective deck, together with the light 
construction of the hull, rendered it possible to give to the 
= engines the high power noted, not only for a sudden 
ih, but for comparatively long periods of time, and while 
the vessel was driving ahead, a peculiar formation of her 
bow sent the sea over her for a depth probably sufficient td 
cause any projectile striking her at the necessarily low angle 
to glance and ricochet from her deck without penetration. 
The Altrurians found that they could build six vessels like 
that for the cost of one dreadnought, and that she needed 
for her management less than one-fifth of a dreadnought 
crew. And because of her speed she could lie far off from 
the fleet and arrive close at hand at any desired moment, 
say in thick or foggy weather, or when the fleet was thread- 
— straits, of otherwise navigating troublesome 
waters. 


This corresponds closely to Captain Sims’ subsea bat- 
tleship, even in details, so it seems that there must be 
open sea between Altruria and the United States, altho 
the two countries are evidently far apart, since it takes 
seven years to make the passage, This may give a clue 
to the location of that unknown land which Howells de- 
scribes so attractively in his “Traveler from Altruria.” 

But a more important possibility is that the “Altru- 
rian” or her sister ships may have got to Kiel as well as 
Washington. If von Tirpitz or rather von Capelle has 
some of these up his sleeve it may go far toward neu- 
tralizing the advantage of two to one in dreadnoughts 
which the British now have over the Germans. 


- 
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DO IT WELL 

ACK of all achievement, personal and national, is 

Will; but the determination to achieve needs skilful 
directing. “Efficiency” is the science of guiding human 
endeavor, with the minimum of waste, to the best possi- 
ble results. Everywhere is the desire to achieve, and 
every day the thought is growing that half life’s prob- 
lem is to know the simplest, quickest and most satisfac- 
tory way of doing things. 

No doubt can exist as to America’s constructive vital- 
ity: there is already proof of it in a coast-to-coast chain 
of accomplishment, in which the Woolworth Building 
and the Panama Canal are but two of the “outward and 
visible” links. And only the threshold has been crost. 
None can forecast the future, but it is clear that enor- 
mous possibilities wait upon the ability of Americans to 
develop further, in a hundred different directions, the 
science of achievement as well as its spirit. In every 
sphere “the better method” is being sought, and the urge 
toward improvement affects the intimate home life of 
America’s myriad units no less than their composite life 
as a community and nation. 

The National Institute of Efficiency, the organization 
of which is reported in this issue, has come into being, 
as the name implies, as a part of the rapidly growing 
movement toward the increased effectiveness which, be- 
ginning with the individual, can become nation-wide in 
extent. Its endeavor will be to focus some of the at- 
tempts that are already being made to develop personal 
efficiency in its many aspects, as well as to encourage, 
by every fitting means, the acquirement of fresh knowl- 
edge leading in the same direction. 

“The man is the nation,” and the National Institute 
of Efficiency is organized in the belief that the future 
lies with the nation, no less than the individual, that has 
learned to Do It Well. 





THE COLLAPSE OF A PERSECUTION 

HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, humanitarian warden 

of Sing Sing prison, has been acquitted of one of 
the charges against.him in quick time. Before the de- 
fense had presented any evidence whatever, the judge 
directed a verdict of acquittal. The charge was perjury. 
The specifications were that in an investigation of con- 
ditions in the prison made by a member of the State 
Prison Commission the warden evaded questions as to 
the existence of cases of immorality among the convicts. 

The judge summarily disposed of the charge by de- 
claring that the investigation by a single member of 
the commission acting on his own initiative was not 
authorized by the law. The investigator, therefore, could 
not administer a valid oath, and a witness could not 
commit perjury in testifying before him. 

The judge further declared that Mr. Osborne did not 
wilfully deceive the investigator, because the latter al- 
ready knew from other witnesses, and the warden knew 
that he knew, that there had been cases of immorality 
among the prisoners. The judge further explained, with 
implied approval, why Mr. Osborne evaded the questions 
about immorality. He said: 

The defendant’s refusal to answer and his evasive replies 
were to keep good the promises he made to the men when 
they confest to him their offenses and received their 


punishment under the prison management; namely, that 
they would not be subject to further punishment therefor, 





and that he would go to jail rather than betray their con- 
fidence. 


The summary termination of the case by judicial de- 
cree is all the more gratifying, in that it is not the 
result of a technicality. “The question,” said the judge, 
“goes to the very heart of the case.” 

Another indictment hangs over Mr. Osborne. In that 
one appears the charge of personal immorality. The 
warden and his attorneys press for an immediate trial, 
but the district attorney shuffles and delays as he has 
done thruout the case. As the matter proceeds, the indi- 
cations become stronger and stronger that there is 
malevolent animus back of the prosecution. Mr. Osborne 
should have his second day in court without delay, There 
is no reason to fear that he will emerge from it less tri- 
umphantly than from the first. 

Meanwhile, the inmates of Sing Sing greet the news 
of the warden’s acquittal with boisterous applause. 
Their rejoicing at his exoneration is not the least evi- 
dence of his success in his whole-hearted attempt to 
treat criminals like men—and so help them to become 
men again. 


THE BETTER HALF OF MEXICO 
OT all the news from Mexico is bad. For while the 
men are raiding and fighting, the women of Mexico 


. have held a congress’ to advocate “a new system of moral 


and religious education.” Over a thousand delegates, 
representing all sections of the republic, met recently in 
Mérida, in the province of Yucatan. They suggested 
measures for the enfranchisement of women and the 
betterment of her condition socially; they discussed 
progress and culture for women and for the state; and 
they made practical plans for acting upon the inspira- 
tion which the convention gave. 

It is a striking illustration of the possible value of 
women in government. Mexican leaders have been for 
years floundering in the midst of petty revolutions and 
personal recriminations. They have seen no wise way 
out. But Mexico’s women have taken a real step toward 
democracy and an orderly government for their country. 

Naturally they urge the necessity of woman suffrage 
as a basis for their work. When popular suffrage is 
established in Mexico—as it must be if the republic is 
to prove worthy of the name—it will be the women who 
have earned the right to vote rather than the men. But 
perhaps they will succeed in getting it for both sexes. 








WELL DONE, ST. LOUIS! 


HE great city of St. Louis has voted three to one 

that hereafter negroes shall not move into blocks in 
which seventy-five per cent or more of the houses are oc- 
cupied by whites, and that whites shall not move into 
blocks in which seventy-five per cent or more of the 
houses are occupied by negroes. 

This is excellent as far as it goes, but why stop there? 
Would it not be a good plan to reserve the streets in 
which over seventy-five per cent of the traffic is white 
entirely to whites, and the streets—if there be any—in 
which over seventy-five per cent of the traffic is colored 
to the colored. If this works without injustice or fric- 
tion, then St. Louis might pass an ordinance requiring 
the two races to eat different food, to wear different 
styles of clothes, and to think different thoughts. 

We respectfully suggest that the fair city of St. Louis 
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send a commission to India to investigate and report on 
the admirable caste system prevailing there. It will evi- 
dently need all the light it can get in working out the 
broad and humane policy it has now begun. 








COME BACK 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT is back. He is back from 
his trip to the Spanish Main; and he is back on the 
front page of the newspapers. 

There is only one man who shares with him the popu- 
lar interest as possible opposition candidate for Presi- 
dent—Mr. Justice Hughes. Local politicians are vocif- 
erating the names of favorite sons like Root, McCall, 
Estabrook, Sherman, Burton, Hadley, Brumbaugh, 
Borah, Fairbanks. 

But the public will not listen. They talk only of 
Hughes and Roosevelt—with varying emphasis. Some 
like one, some the other. Some like neither, but make a 
wry face and admit that the one (or the other, as the 
case may be) must be nominated in order “to beat Wil- 
son.” 

The recrudescence of Mr. Roosevelt as a figure of po- 
litical prominence is an interesting phenomenon. One 
phase of it is set forth on another page, where a young 
business man explains how he “swung back to Teddy.” 

The Colonel cannot be kept for long at a time off the 
front page because he persists in doing and saying 
things that challenge attention. You may admire him or 
you may disapprove of him; you may hate him or you 
may love him. But you cannot ignore him. 

He has an uncanny faculty for knowing what the 
people are going to be interested in, and talking about 
it first. When he begins to talk about it, they listen. 
Then they begin to talk about it, too, according to their 
several kinds—with acclamation or vituperation. Never 
with indifference. 

The Colonel is bound to be an increasingly interest- 


ing figure until the seventh of June. And after? That 


depends, 
Anyhow, he has come back. 








SHAKESPEARE IN MAGNIFICENCE 


HAKESPEARE’S “Henry the Eighth” is not a 

closely knit, logical drama. It might appropriately 
be called “Scenes from the Life of a King, and His 
Court.” But the scenes are splendidly pictorial, and one 
or two of them somberly dramatic. It is not a great play, 
but it can be made a great spectacle. 

This feat has been accomplished in rich measure by 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree in his production at the 
New Amsterdam Theater in New York. It is a series 
of superbly decorative pictures, splashed upon the 
canvas of a huge stage with a lavish hand and colorful 
brush. 

As a pageant it is even better than the best of the 
“movies.” One can hardly say more than that in these 
Jatter days. 

But it is something more. There are two pieces of 
characterization in the present production that rank 
high as examples of the actors’ art. 

American audiences have learned to expect great 
things from Edith Wynne Matthison. Once more they 
are not disappointed. As Henry’s queen, Katherine, she 
is a lovely, tragic, heart-breaking figure. Not less effec- 





tive is the Henry of Lyn Harding. The sensual, heartless 
buffoon of a king straddles before us “in his habit as 
he lived.” 

One would like to add a third great characterization 
to the list. But candor forbids. Sir Herbert’s Wolsey 
misses greatness by the breadth of a voice. Tree is a 
master producer and a sound actor, but his own medium 
is not equal to his conception of the part he plays. 

But this is ungenerous criticism. We owe him great 
thanks for so magnificent and artistic a production. 








A NEGRO NONCONFORMIST 


N eleven-year-old colored boy in Des Moines has 

been brought before the Juvenile Court because he 
refused to salute the American flag. He declares that he 
will salute “nobody or nothing” but his God. His parents 
approve his stand. 

Several such cases of refusal to conform to this new 
patriotic ceremony have occurred in various parts of the 
country, so it is well to consider the principle involved 
in the question. Assuming that this is a case of real con- 
scientious scruple and not wilful disobedience or caprice, 
it seems to us clear that the boy is wrong in his opinion 
and right in his action. To most of us the salute to the 
flag seems a beautiful and appropriate way of express- 
ing our loyalty to our country and our allegiance to our 
government. But we can easily understand that to some 
it might seem a bit of patriotic superstition and there- 
fore wrong. To compel outward conformity in such a 
case would be to inculcate hypocrisy, and any teacher or 
magistrate who should use his power to such an evil 
purpose should himself be brought before the court. The 
more anxious we are to inculcate a real spirit of rever- 
ence to the flag as a symbol of our nation the more care- 
ful we should be to prevent its becoming an empty form 
or false pretense, and to avoid making unnecessary mar- 
tyrs of conscientious dissenters. 

In New Jersey not long ago a boy got into trouble with 
the authorities for refusal to take part in the flag cere- 
mony, and it turned out that he was a Canadian. Of 
course, a foreigner who has no intention of becoming a 
citizen could not be expected to say: “I pledge allegiance 
to this flag and to the republic for which it stands,” or 
anything of the kind. Instead of being compelled to take 
such a pledge he should never have been allowed to do so. 
But the true born Britisher may without disloyalty raise 
his hat to the American flag or even join in the singing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner.” We will not in that case 
regard it as discourteous in him if he omits to voice the 
lines so uncomplimentary to him and the Hessians: 


Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 

On the other hand, the American does not renounce 
his republicanism when he joins his British cousins in 
singing “God Save the King.” There are some, we know, 
who on such occasions surreptitiously substitute the 
words of “America” or who modify them to “God Save 
Their King,” but such we regard as overscrupulous. 

The modern trend is toward conformity to the cus- 
toms of the community in which one happens to be as a 
matter of propriety and without sacrifice of principle. 
To be continually objecting to forms one does not like or 
believe in makes one obnoxious, and, besides, a conspicu- 
ous act of disapproval often gives to the ceremony an 
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importance and significance which it does not actually 
possess in the minds of its adherents. The Quakers of 
our acquaintance are as quick to raise the hat as any 
worldling, yet their forefathers would have gone to the 
stake rather than do such reverence to.a human being. 

But we must deal gently with those who decline to 
adopt this modern attitude and who cannot look at the 
question in this light. The willingness to make personal 
sacrifices for private convictions is all too rare nowadays 
to be crushed out when it appears. The question is often 
a vital one. Many a Chinese Christian has gone to his 
death rather than kowtow to the tablet of Confucius, and 
we honor them for it. Yet we do not believe that they 
were necessarily more conscientious than those who 
choose to interpret the ceremony not as an act of worship 
but as the homage due to the memory of a great and good 
man, Since the war began the oath required of British 
recruits has been changed to read: “I swear by Almighty 
God.” This is keeping out of the army both conscientious 
infidels and conscientious Quakers, who are willing to 
give their lives for their country but refuse to say what 
they do not believe. Such men are needed in the British 
army—and elsewhere. 

So let us not be hard upon little Hubert Eaves, of Des 
Moines, wrong-headed and pig-headed tho he may be. If 
he is as scrupulous in big things as he is in this com- 
paratively little thing he will make a good citizen, even 
tho he may never doff his hat to the flag or stand when 
the national anthem is played. Such acts are valueless 
unless voluntary. 

Very likely, if we got at the bottom of it, we should 
find that Hubert had been led astray by the reading of 
pernicious literature such as the story of William Tell. 
If that is the case, we are glad he refrained from using 
the teacher as a target for his bow and arrow. When he 
grows older he will learn that Third Reader heroes are 
to be admired, not imitated, and that there is a differ- 
ence between an Austrian duke’s hat and our own flag. 








PREPAREDNESS IN THE SCHOOLS 


E have pointed out the objections to military 

training in the public schools. It should not be 
necessary to explain that our objections apply only to 
military training in a technical sense of the term, and 
not to those exercises and disciplines that are proper ele- 
ments of any sound education, preparatory to a responsi- 
ble citizenship. As we do not propose to have our actual 
contention in this matter distorted or perverted by par- 
ties who will not or who cannot make valid discrimina- 
tions we shall take the trouble to present certain distinc- 
tinctions explicitly enough to remove all excuse for 
misunderstanding. 

The essentials of technical military training are drill 
in the manual of arms, organization by military units, 
and specific instruction and practice in military opera- 
tions. The public schools, we contend, are not the place 
for these exercizes and schemes of organization. 

On the other hand, there are disciplines that are essen- 
tial to the making of good soldiers which also are essen- 
tial to the making of self-reliant men and women, good 
members of society and good citizens. These exercizes 
the schools should give with firmness of discipline and 
under intelligent direction. 

First among these measures of preparedness for sound 
and dutiful living is physical training, as rigorous, as 





scientific, as the most urgent military necessity could 
call for. Not only should all school pupils be taught hab- 
its of proper care of their bodily health and made to per- 
form the ordinary gymnastic work, they also should be 
held strictly to the achievement of specific accomplish- 
ment, namely, to carry themselves properly, to endure 
marching, to swim, to handle the tools that pertain to 
emergency situations, as ax, pick and spade. The spirit 
and the method of such instruction is totally different, 
as every well-informed person knows, from the spirit and 
the method that go into a feverish training for doing 
athletic “stunts.” The public school athletic activities 
that have been developed in New York City under the 
enthusiastic supervision of General Wingate and of Dr. 
Crampton afford suggestions that are well worth the 
serious study by other communities. 

In the second place, public school pupils should be 
taught respect for authority, decorum, and obedience. 
The extent to which rowdyism and hoodlumism prevail 
in America is not only a national disgrace, it is an in- 
controvertible evidence of indifference to a serious situ- 
ation which includes wastage of energy and a general 
state of inefficiency. We let children grow up without re- 
spect for their elders and without courtesy toward one 
another. Those educators who see in an insistence upon 
deference and obedience a survival of the obsequious- 
ness of subject classes to the socially powerful are blind 
to some of the most essential facts of life. Obedience of 
the weak to the powerful is not the only or the most im- 
portant obedience in human society. If we are to have 
collective effort, organized activity and the achievements 
which are possible only thru a proper functioning of 
society, respect for experience, obedience to accredited 
leaders and to group law are far more essential than is 
any obsequiousness of the subordinated to the dominat- 
ing element in the despotic state. They are facts of 
sound economy, of efficiency, of moral steadiness, and of 
self-command. 

Finally, there should be stimulation of initiative and 
training in self-reliance. We believe that one of the most 
costly and lamentable fallacies in prevalent educational 
philosophy is the assumption that there is a necessary 
conflict between an old-fashioned discipline which in- 
cluded an insistence upon acquisition, obedience and fa- 
cility, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the en- 
couragement of curiosity, the strengthening of powers of 
observation and invention, and the development of self- 
reliance. There is no such conflict except in the imagina- 
tion of pedagogic partizans. There is no good reason why 
all that has been best in the older schemes of education 
should not be conserved and combined with all that is 
good in the so-called Gary plan. Also our educational 
scheme should include practically all of the activities 
that have been developed in the Boy Scout movement. 

When pupils leave the public schools they should be 
ready for the further disciplines of peace or the further 
disciplines of war as fate shall require of them. They 
should be physically sound and be masters of the impor- 
tant physical activities. They should be obedient, respect- 
ful and law-abiding. They should have acquired sound 
knowledge and facility in applying it. They should also 
be independent, inventive and resourceful. To think of 
this ideal as beyond attainment or even as of prohibitive 
difficulty or costliness, is absurd and inexcusable. If we 
do not demand its realization it is because we are un- 
awake, indifferent and ineffective. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The troops of our puni- 
tive expedition crost the 
boundary and _ entered 
Mexico on the 15th, General Pershing 
commanding one column that started 
from Columbus, New Mexico, while 
another, entering at a point further 
west, was led by Colonel Dodd. The en- 
tire number was a little more than 
4000, but it is said that between 7000 
and 8000 American soldiers are in 
Mexico now. General Pershing’s force 
was joined by a party of Carranza’s 
soldiers, several of whom were used as 
scouts, altho this is denied by General 
Gavira, the Carranza commander at 
Juarez. Villa had gone southward. On 
the 18th he was about 110 miles south- 
east of Casas Grandes, and 100 miles 
in advance of the American troops. 
Carranza, who had about 5000 men in 
Chihuahua, ordered reinforcements, 
and 20,000 men were said to be on 
their way north. 

When it was reported that our troops 
were about to enter Casas Grandes, 
General Gavira telegraphed an order 
that they should not be permitted to do 
so. For a time there was danger of a 
collision, but our Government gave no- 
tice that its forces would not occupy 
any towns, whereupon Gavira said the 
crisis had passed. He had exprest dis- 
approval of the admission of American 
troops, and had feared that our soldiers 
would be attacked by “snipers” if they 
should enter Casas Grandes, or even 
pass thru the place. The fact that they 
had entered Mexico without being mo- 
lested he regarded as a supreme tribute 
to the Mexican people’s confidence in 
Carranza. Colonel Slocum, who was in 
command at Columbus when Villa at- 
tacked the town, has offered a reward 
of $50,000 for the capture of Villa, and 
about $50,000 more has been offered 
by American ranchmen in Northern 
Mexico. 

Our Government, on the 13th, ac- 
cepted Carranza’s proposal that there 
should be reciprocity in crossing the 


Our Soldiers 
in Mexico 


boundary. It “readily granted permis- 
sion for military forces of the de facto 
Government of Mexico” to cross in 
pursuit of “lawless bands of armed 
men who have entered Mexico from the 
United States, committed outrages on 
Mexican soil, and fled into the United 
States,” on the understanding that a 
reciprocal privilege should be given to 
our forces. Gratification was exprest 
because Carranza had shown “so cor- 
dial and friendly a spirit of codépera- 
tion.” At the same time Secretary 
Lansing issued a statement in which he 
said that, to remove any misapprehen- 
sion that might exist here or in Mex- 
ico, the President had authorized him 
to give the public “assurance that the 
military operations would be scrupu- 
lously confined” to the pursuit of Villa, 
and “in no circumstances would be suf- 
fered to infringe in any degree upon 
the sovereignty of Mexico or develop 
into intervention of any kind in the in- 
ternal affairs of our sister republic.” 
On the contrary, what we were doing 
was “deliberately intended to preclude 
the possibility of intervention.” 
Carranza at once ordered his forces 
to codperate with our soldiers, and a 
similar order was sent to the border 
garrisons by General Obregon, his new 
Minister of War. Carranza also pub- 
lished a statement in which he said that 
there was no longer any danger of in- 
ternational complications. At the Mexi- 
can capital and in Queretaro there 
were parades, with cannon salutes and 
the ringing of church bells. Placards 
asserted that Carranza was the savior 
of Mexico’s honor. From a large meet- 
ing in Vera Cruz a message of congrat- 
ulation was sent to President Wilson. 
But there were disquieting reports 
from many places in Mexico. Carran- 
za’s troops in Juarez were angry, and 
Americans were insulted there. Our 
consul at Torreon, Mr. Williams, with 
eighty-six American residents, came to 
Texas because Torreon was no longer 
safe. There was trouble in Tampico. 


To many Mexicans, Villa was a hero, 
and they had no confidence in the as- 
surances given by our Government. 


On the day when 
Carranza’s request 
for reciprocity in 
crossing was granted, Mr. Wilson urged 
the leaders in Congress to prevent de- 
lay in the consideration and enactment 
of the pending defense bills. During a 
debate in the Senate, Mr. Borah and 
Mr. Warren, Republicans, heartily sup- 
ported him and argued against delay. 
Mr. Borah remarked that the result of 
the movement against Villa could not 
be foreseen. On the Democratic side, 
Mr. Myers said the present army was 
large enough, but he was met by a 
chorus of protests. He assumed that 
we had 100,000 men. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that in the continental United 
States there were only 35,000, and that 
only half of these were available for 
service in Mexico. Mr. Borah exprest 
the opinion that we might need 50,000 
or 100,000. 

At the urgent request of the Presi- 
dent, on the following day, the House 
passed a resolution authorizing him to 
increase the army to the maximum per- 
mitted by existing law. The vote was 
236 to 1, Meyer London, Socialist, being 
the only member in the negative. It 
was shown that our mobile army was 
composed of 36,433 men, not including 
the coast artillery, and that only 34,510 
were available for service in Mexico. 
There have been 19,000 on the border. 
Mr. Hay said that many in the militia 
had volunteered, but he thought it 
would be better to enlarge the regular 
army. The same resolution was adopted 
in the Senate by unanimous vote. 

Two days later, Senator La Follette, 
with the knowledge and approval of 
President Wilson, introduced a concur- 
rent resolution, in which, after pream- 
bles referring to the assurances already 
given by the President and Secretary 
Lansing to Carranza, the use of the 
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ACTIVITY ON THE BORDER 


cavalry with some artillery, have already crost over into Mexico hunting Villa 
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THE AMERICAN PURSUIT OF VILLA 
As The Independent goes to press the cavalry column commanded by General Pershing, which 
started from Columbus, is reported to be beyond Casas Grandes, and moving southwest, 133 miles 
from the border. Villa is said to be near Babicora—about where a line drawn thru Palomas and 
Casas Grandes would intersect the Sierra Madre. Carranza forces are said to hold all the passes 


thru these 


armed forces for the sole purpose of 
apprehending and punishing Villa and 
his lawless band was approved by Con- 
gress, which extended to the de facto 
Government of Mexico and to the 
Mexican people assurances that this 
was the only object of the punitive ex- 
pedition, and that “Congress, in ap- 
proving this use of the armed forces 
of the United States, joins the President 
in declaring that this military expedi- 
tion shall not be permitted to encroach 
in any degree upon the sovereignty of 
Mexico or to interfere in any manner 
with the domestic affairs of the Mexi- 
can people.” Without debate the reso- 
lution was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. Mr. Fall, of New Mexico, was ab- 
sent. After his return he said that if he 
had been present he would have regis- 
tered his complete disapprova] of the 
resolution, and would have opposed the 
adoption of it. Similar action upon the 
resolution in the House within a few 
days was expected. It is understood 
that our Government has given large 


mountains 


orders for munitions to several com- 
panies that have been at work on for- 
eign contracts. 


There has been debate in 
oe the House on the bill re- 

reported by Mr. Hay for 
enlarging the army, and in the Senate 
a bill of the same general character 
has been reported from committee. The 
House bill provides for a regular army 
of 140,000 men, and empowers the 
President to make the total 170,000 in 
an emergency. In the Senate bill pro- 
vision is made for an army of 194,000 
in time of peace, with a war increase 
to 236,000. Both bills call for a fed- 
eralization of the militia, but the plan 
in the House bill is held by some to be 
at variance with the Constitution. In 
addition, the Senate bill proposes some- 
thing resembling the Continental Army 
which was a feature of the plan sup- 
ported by Secretary Garrison. Both 
bills largely increase the number of 
West Point cadets. 


Representative Gardner read a let- 
ter, signed by Mr. Baker, the new Sec- 
retary of War, severely criticizing the 
Hay bill and the committee’s statements 
in support of it. This letter, it has been 
shown, was prepared in the War Col- 
lege, and signed by Mr. Baker as a 
matter of routine. Mr. Hay declared 
that his bill’ was satisfactory to the 
President. The Senate has passed a bill 
appropriating $2,065,000 to be used in 
equipping the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
for the construction of battleships. 


The Sugar Duty a Und 


Retained 


provided in 
erwood tariff 
law that the duty on 
sugar should be removed in May of this 
year. Because more revenue is needed, 
on account of the great war, it was de- 
cided some time ago at Washington 
that this part of the tariff law should 
be repealed. On the 16th a resolution 
repealing it was adopted in the House 
by a vote of 346 to 14. Those in the 
negative were thirteen Democrats and 
the only Socialist member, Mr. Meyer 
London. There will be concurrence in 
the Senate, and by this action of Con- 
gress there will be retained $44,000,- 
000 of annual revenue. Preceding the 
vote in the House there were seven 
hours of tariff debate. 

The respective merits or demerits of 
the Payne-Aldrich and Underwood 
tariff laws were the subject of much 
talk. Democrats were accused by Re- 
publicans of reversing their policy as 
to “free sugar.’”’ Among the Democrats 
who voted against repeal were Mr. 
Tavenner and Mr. Buchanan, of IIli- 
nois, and Mr. Bailey, of Pennsylvania, 
an intimate friend of Mr. Bryan. Sev- 
eral of the opponents said that they 
could not vote against removal of the 
duty after telling the voters in their 
districts that removal was one of the 
Democratic party’s most notable 
achievements. The duty is a little more 
than one cent a pound. Mr. Bailey has 
introduced a bill providing for com- 
plete free trade with any country in 
South America or Central America that 
will adopt the same policy with respect 
to imports from the United States. 

Democratic leaders in the House in- 
tend to present for action a bill creat- 
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WHERE VILLA SEALED HIS DOOM 


Ruins of the Commercial Hotel at Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Villa. Six Americans were killed in this building and it was fired by the bandits 
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IN SERRIED RANKS THE POETS STOOD 
At the Civic Forum dinner in New York last week most of the better known poets of this country 
and some of England were guests. A few of them are here, gathered around Masefield, in whose 
honor the literary dress parade was held. Standing, from the left, Lawrence Housman, Witter 
Bynner, Percy Mackaye, Edwin Markham, Cale Young Rice, Louis Untermeyer, Vachel Lindsay. 
Seated, Amy Lowell, Josephine Daskam Bacon, John Masefield, Alfred Noyes 


ing a tariff commission of the kind 
suggested by President Wilson, certain 
changes in duties relating to dyestuffs, 
and the provisions proposed by Secre- 
tary Redfield for protection against the 
“dumping” of European products on 
our market at very low prices after the 
war. Some increase of the present 
duties on dyestuffs will be proposed, 
but the additions will not be so great 
as those recommended in the schedule 
submitted by the American Chemical 
Society. The taxes of the war revenue 
law will be continued, the stamp taxes 
excepted, and the bill will include the 
projected increase of the income tax. 


Three and one-half years 

Trust and ago the Government 
Rebate Cases brought suit against the 
Association of Billposters of the United 
States and Canada, under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, asking for a dissolu- 
tion. In Chicago, last week, Judge Lan- 
dis, of the Federal court, decided that 
the association was an illegal combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. Execution of 
an order for dissolution was deferrea 
for sixty days, to give time for an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. The Gov- 
ernment charged that the association, 
since it was formed in 1891, had sought 
in many ways to crush competition. It 
had admitted to membership, the Gov- 
ernment asserted, only one person or 
firm in each town; had declined to 
serve advertisers who gave work to 
those who were not members; had es- 
tablished uniform prices; had driven 
out of business lithographers who 
worked for those outside, and had 
formed an alliance with a dozen promi- 
nent advertising agencies, by means of 
which its ability to injure. competitors 
was increased. 

Judge Gary, of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the steel companies indicted 
at Youngstown, Ohio, for: violating 
Ohio’s Anti-Trust law by conspiring or 
agreeing to increase wages, have 
moved that the indictment be quashed, 
saying that it does not show how the 
alleged agreement was carried out. 
The charge was based upon the fact 
that within two days all the accused 


companies increased the wages of their 
workmen by 10 per cent. The business 
men of Youngstown regret that the 
companies (one of them being the Steel 
Corporation) were indicted, fearing 
that Youngstown will not be in the list 
of places where the companies are to 
spend large sums for those extensions 
and improvements which the great 
prosperity of the steel industry de- 
mands. The Government, which was to 
submit at Washington, on March 15, its 
appeal from the decision in favor of the 
Steel Corporation (in the suit for dis- 
solution) has asked that the time limit 
be extended until July 15. 

Following the decision which re- 
quired the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road Company to pay a fine of $200,- 
000 for giving rebates.to the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, a Fed- 
eral court has now found the latter 
company guilty of soliciting and receiv- 
ing the rebates. As the company was 
convicted on twenty-seven counts, the 
maximum fine permitted by the law is 
$540,000, but the jury recommended 
clemency. It has been pointed out that 
the Government is authorized to ‘sue 
for three times the sum involved in the 
rebates, or for several millions of dol- 
lars. There are no indications, however, 
that it will take such action. 


Wages end Altho the bituminous coal 
Strikes miners have been _ suc- 
cessful in conferences 

with their employers, and have gained 
a wage increase that will add $8,000,- 
000 to the annual cost of production, 
a settlement with the anthracite miners 
has not been reached. They ask for a 
wage increase of twenty -per cent, an 
eight-hour day, and recognition of the 
union. Their employers, who assert 
that the proposed wage increase would 
add $23,000,000 to the annual cost of 
their labor, say that the cost of pro- 
duction has already been considerably 
increased by the high prices of explo- 
sives used in mining, this advance hav- 
ing been due to the war. It is said that 
they will not recognize the union. Many 
real estate, civic and commercial or- 
ganizations, led by the New York Real 
Estate Board, have sent letters to Presi- 


dent Wilson and members of the Senate 
and the House, asking that an investi- 
gation concerning the coal industry, 
with especial reference to distribution 
and prices, be made by a Federal com- 
mission. Such an inquiry, they say, 
might prevent a strike. 

In New York City, 1000 public school 

“\teachers have formed a union, to be 
affiliated with the American Federation 
lof Labor. Among the speakers at their 
\meeting were Miss Haley, who or- 

/ganized the teachers’ union in Chicago, 

, and a representative of the Federation. 
At a meeting of 800 actors in New 
York there was a unanimous vote in 
favor of organizing a union, to be asso- 
ciated with the Federation. Meetings 
at which similar action was taken were 
held on the same day in Boston, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Twenty thousand painters, paper- 
hangers and decorators in New York 
have voted to strike for a daily wage 
of $5. Those in Brooklyn are to go 
out on April 1, and those in other parts 
of the city one month earlier. It is 
said that about 20,000 in other Eastern 
cities will begin a strike on April 1, 
and it is expected that 6000 tailors in 
New York will decide to take the same 
course in the early weeks of April. 
Twenty-seven shops in New York are 
still closed, on account of the strike of 
cloak and suit makers, but the-8000 
workers in the embroidery trade, after 
being on strike for nearly six weeks, 
have returned to work, having gained 
a wage increase of about ten per cent, 
a week of fifty-two hours, and a plan 
for the settlement of grievances, with 
final appeal to an arbitration board. Ad- 
ditional strikes have closed several fac- 
tories in Passaic, N. J., where about 
4000 employees are out. The demand 
is for a wage increase of 15 or 25 per 
cent. A few have accepted ten per 
cent and returned to work. 


The P f The New York 
Woman Suffrace State Assembly has 
&° passed by a vote of 
more than three to one the woman suf- 
frage bill providing for a referendum 
on the Constitutional amendment. The 
majority in favor of the measure was 
larger than even the most optimistic 
suffrage predictions—109 for the refer- 
endum and only thirty-one against it. 
In the New York Senate, however, 
an entirely different attitude toward 
woman suffrage is being shown. By a 
program of procrastination and ob- 
structionist tactics the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is putting off its report on the 
Whitney-Brereton bill, in spite of the 
fact that eight of the thirteen members 
of the committee have declared them- 
selves in favor of it. Senator Elon 
Brown, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, is held responsible for the suc- 
cessive delays, tho he has tacitly 
promised a report of the bill by an- 
nouncing that he will vote against it 
when it comes before the Senate. 

At an indignation mass-meeting in 
Cooper Union both men and women 
suffragists of New York City voiced 
their protest against this inaction. 

In Congress the question of nation- 
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wide woman suffrage has been prom- 
ised a hearing as the special order of 
business on March 28. Lobbyists from 
all over the country, armed with peti- 
tions, letters, and telegrams from con- 
stituents “back home,” are urging a 
favorable consideration of the Federal 
Suffrage amendment. The women vot- 
ers of Illinois have sent to Congress- 
man Kitchin a petition bearing twenty- 
one feet of signatures in its favor. Most 
of the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee have promised to support the 
amendment. 


During each of the 
= first three weeks of 

the attack on Ver- 
dun the Germans made definite ad- 
vances, first on the north, then on the 
east and lastly on the west. During the 
past week on the contrary they have 
made no perceptible progress altho 
they have attacked on both the eastern 
and western sides. 

On the western side of the Meuse 
the Germans last week obtained a 
lodgement in Crows’ Wood (Bois des 
Corbeaux) which lies between the 
hights of Le Mort Homme (Dead Man’s 
Hill) and Céte de l’Oie (Goose Ridge). 
These are isolated elevations command- 
ing the railroad, which runs along the 
left bank of the river, and the route 
along which the Germans must advance 
if they are to encircle Verdun on the 
western side. The French, fully realiz- 
ing the importance of holding these po- 
sitions, had banked here their famous 
75 millimeter field guns. Met by this 
withering fire the German troops were 
mowed down before they got half way 
up the slope of Goose Ridge. 

Their assault on Dead Man’s Hill 
promised to be more successful. After 
a terrific bombardment of ten French 
trenches, lasting more than twenty- 
four hours, the Silesians charged the 
hill from Crows’ Wood in three separ- 
ate columns. Line after line swept up 
the slope, a hundred yards apart, the 
men standing so close in the line that 
they could have clasped hands. In 
crossing the open they were exposed 
not only to the fire of the batteries 
they were assaulting, but to an enfilad- 
ing fire from the neighboring hights. 
Nevertheless they succeeded in gaining 
some two hundred yards of the outer- 
most French trenches and captured a 
thousand prisoners. Apparently they 
were not able to hold these gains for at 
the end of the week the French official 
report claimed complete possession of 
Dead Man’s Hill. 

On the eastern side of the Verdun 
complex the German bombardment and 
assaults were directed at the fort and 
village of Vaux. But the attacking 
troops were driven back by the French 
curtain of fire, leaving, it is said, thou- 
sands of their dead on the field. 


The battle of Verdun, unprece- 
dented in the amount of 
ammunition expended and 
probably also in the numbers slain, is 
unique in another respect as the first 
time in history that aeroplanes have 
taken an active part in the fighting. 
They are employed not only against 


Airy 
Navies 





other planes, but against troops. When 
the Germans were bringing up a bat- 
tery to shell Pepper Ridge (Céte du 
Poivre) an air squadron swooped down 
upon them and dropt bombs from an 
altitude of less than a thousand feet. 
The first series of bombs killed nine 
horses and thirty men. With other 
horses wounded and frightened the 
guns ‘could not be moved and the sol- 
diers abandoned them and ran to cover. 

In one day the French reported 
twenty aerial engagements in the area 
northeast of Verdun. Sometimes these 
are duels, sometimes a score of avions 
participate. The new German “dread- 
nought of the air,” the Fokker biplane, 
turns out to be not so invincible as was 
feared at first. 

The most famous of French airmen 
is Sub-Lieutenant George Guynemer. 
He is barely twenty-one and at the 
outbreak of the war was a high school 
student. He offered himself for the 
army, but was rejected by the examin- 
ing board. Then he set himself to learn 
flying and last August obtained his 
pilot’s license. In December he brought 
down his first German machine, a 
Fokker, and since then he has devoted 
himself to single combats with the Ger- 
man aeroplanes. He flies alone and acts 
both as pilot and gunner. In one of 
these duels he chased the German to a 
hight of two miles, where the air was 
so cold that his machine gun would not 
work because of the freezing of the 
oil. But Guynemer dashed against the 
German machine and both fell. The 
German aeroplane was crushed on the 
ground, but Guynemer recovered con- 
trol at a hight of 1500 feet and alighted 


safely. For his exploits he has been 
awarded the Legion of Honor, the Mili- 
tary Medal and the War Cross. On 
the ribbon of the cross are embroidered 
eight palms, one for each German aero- 
plane that he has brought down. Ac- 
cording to a Swiss report he has been 
shot by a German aviator and wounded 
in ‘he face and left arm. 

Doubtless one reason why the Ger- 
man onslaught on Verdun has slack- 
ened is because the French air raids 
have interfered with the lines of com- 
munications to the supply depots in the 
rear. The army which is attacking Fort 
de Vaux receives its ammunition and 
reinforcements by means of the railroad 
that runs via Conflans to Metz. But 
one night last week a squadron of 
seventeen French aeroplanes from Ver- 
dun flew over this line, dropping forty 
large caliber shells on the station at 
Conflans and fourteen on the station at 
Metz. All the aviators returned to base 
unharmed. On another night forty-two 
shells were dropt on the station at 
Brieulles which feeds the northern 
sector of the investing force. 

Miilhausen was raided by a French 
air squadron of twenty-three machines 
bent on destroying the railroad station 
and aviation camp. According to the 
German report four of the French 
aeroplanes were brought down. Seven 
of the inhabitants of Miilhausen were 
killed and thirteen injured. One soldier 
is reported killed. 

Four German seaplanes flew over 
Kent at a hight of over a mile. A Brit- 
ish monoplane pursued them out to sea 
and brought down one of them, the first 
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SHAKESPEARE SUPERBLY PLAYED 
In the production of “Henry the Eighth,’”’ made by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, a high level of 
dramatic characterization is reached by Edith Wynne Matthison as Katharine and Lyn Harding 
as Henry. We comment editorially on the production elsewhere in this issue 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 13—Germans and British fight 
over Hohenzollern Redoubt, near La 
Bassée. Turks report British loss of 
5000 in Tigris. 

March 14—Germans attack Dead 
Man’s Hil], west of Verdun. Senussi 
defeated on Egyptian frontier. 

March 15—Austrians repel Italian at- 
tacks on San Marino, near Gérz 
with heavy loss. Dutch liner “Tu- 
bantia” sank. 

March 16—Admiral von Tirpitz re- 
tires from Ministry of Marine. Gen- 
eral Roques succeeds General Gal- 
lieni as French Minister of War. 

March 17—Germans repulsed at Vaux, 
east of Verdun. Antonio Almeida be- 
comes Premier of Portuguese war 
ministry. 

March 18—Dutch liner “Palembang” 
sunk. Seventeen French aeroplanes 
bombard Conflans and Metz. 

March 19—Forty French aeroplanes 
raid Alsace-Lorraine, killing seven 
civilians. Four German aeroplanes 
raid England, killing nine civilians. 




















time the British aviators have succeed- 
ed in inflicting any damage on the air 
raiders. One bomb dropt on an orphan 
asylum. The total losses were three 
men, one woman and five children 
killed; seventeen men, five women and 
nine children injured. 


’ General Joseph Gal- 
—— of jieni, who last fall 

= succeeded M. Miller- 
and as Minister of War, has now re- 
signed that post by advice of his physi- 
cians. There have been rumors of his 
disagreement with Generalissimo Joffre, 
but we need not question that the strain 
of his tremendous exertions have been 
too much for his sixty-six years. It was 
he who organized the defenses of Paris 
in August, 1914, and gave- the first 
check to General von Kluck’s advanc- 
ing army. 

His successor in charge of the war 
department is General Pierre Augustus 
Roques, who is, like Joffre, an engineer 
and a southerber, and served with 
Joffre in Tangking and Madagascar. 
The splendid rd which the French 
have made in the air is largely due to 
General Roques, for as Inspector Gen- 


eral of Aeronautics, 1910-1912, he de- | 


voted himself to the development of the 
aerial arm. For his distinguished. serv- 
ices in the fall of 1914 he was placed 
at the head of the First Army. He has 
six years the advantage of General 


, Gallieni in the matter of age. 


The repulse of the Germans at Ver- | 


dun has greatly encouraged the French 


and they speak now with more con- | 


fidence not merely of their ultimate 
victory, but of its speedy coming. The 


Minister of Finance, Alexandre Ribot, | 


in presenting the budget to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, said: 

We can say without exaggeration, with- 
out illusion and without vain optimism that 
we now see the end of this horrible war. 

‘The new budget calls for an appro- 
priation of $1,560,000,000 for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1916. This will bring 
the total French expenditure on the 
war to $7,400,000,000 by the end of 
June. The daily expenditure has risen 
to $17,400,000. . 


M. Ribot recommended the curtail- 
ment of all luxuries and the sale of 
American securities: 

_ We must look thru our portfolios of for- 
eign securities and send ‘to the United 
States all we are able to pick up in the 
French market of securities negotiable 
there. The total amount of American se- 
curities is not as large as we could wish. 


. The resignation of Ad- 
“ao miral von Tirpitz as Im- 

perial Minister of 
Marine is doubtless one of the crucial 
events of the war tho what are its rea- 
sons and what will be its effect upon 
the German naval policy must remain 
for the present a matter of speculation. 
It was he who developed the giant sub- 
marines which were to shut off Eng- 
land’s commerce and he has bitterly 
opposed all restrictions of their power 
of attack upon merchant shipping. It is 
also rumored that the Kaiser has been 
dissatisfied with him because of the in- 
activity of the German fleet. 

Whatever may be the judgment of 
the future upon the effect of his activi- 
ties it cannot be denied that few’ men 
have had a greater influence upon the 
course of history than Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. The present war is essentially a 
struggle between Germany and. Great 
Britain for the mastery of the sea and 
it is thru the efforts of Tirpitz that the 
German navy was created. While still 
a boy he acquired a great admiration 
for England and was seized with the 
desire to have Germany emulate her 
naval prowess. In 1898, when .the 
Kaiser, largely under the influence of 
Admiral Mahan’s “Influence of the Sea 
Power on History,” came to the conclu- 
sion that “the future of Germany lay 
on the sea,” he called upon Tirpitz to 

‘ put this policy into effect. 

From.1898 to the present Admiral 
von Tirpitz has remained in power and 
by his indomitable will has overcome 
.@l opposition. His first naval bill in 
11900 called for a program almost as 
, ambitious as that announced by Presi- 
‘dent Wilson in his western speeches: 

+ Germany must have a fleet of such 
Strength that a war’ even against the 
| mightiest naval Power would involve such 


| risks as to threaten the supremacy of that 
Power. 


- The year before the naval appropria- 
_ tion has been thirty millions a year, but 
| by the time the war broke out he had 
forced the Reichstag to provide $115,- 


000,000 a year, and the German navy 
had been raised to the rank of the sec- 
ond in the world. 


The sinking of two un- 
armed neutral vessels 
within a week has re- 
vived the discussion of the question of 
Germany’s submarines. There is, how- 
ever, no clear evidence as to the cause 
of the disaster in either case. The 
“Silius” was a Norwegian bark carry- 
ing grain from New York to France. 
She had arrived at her destination and 
was anchored in Havre Roads when in 
the middle of the night she was blown 
up by an explosion. The French steam- 
ship “Louisiane,” close by, had been 
sunk a half hour earlier. The ‘“‘Silius” 
carried a crew of seventeen of whom 
seven are Americans. All of the Ameri- 
cans were saved, tho one was wounded. 
The German Government has denied 
that any of its submarines were con- 
cerned in the sinking of the “Silius.” 
The channel where she lay was only 
thirty feet deep and no submarine has 
ever been known to attack in such shal- 
low water, so it seems more likely to 
have been a floating mine. Since the 
American sailors being members of a 
Norwegian crew were under the au- 
thority and protection of Norway, and 
since the disaster occurred in French 
waters over which the United States 
has no jurisdiction, it is not probable 
that our Government will take any ac- 
tion in the case, tho if the “Silius” 
should prove to have been sunk by a 
German submarine it would increase 
the distrust of Germany’s pledges not 
to’ attack unarmed merchantmen. 

The other case is somewhat similar. 
The Holland-Lloyd liner ‘“Tubantia” 
was struck amidships nine feet below 
the water line early in the morning off 
Noordhinder Lightship. She had left 
Amsterdam for Buenos. Aires with 
80 passengers and a crew of 300. All 
on board except four were rescued by 
Dutch torpedo boats. 

The anti-German feeling in Holland 
was intensified by the sinking of a sec- 
ond Dutch liner three days later. The 
“Palembang,” bound for Java, was 
struck by a torpedo off the Essex coast 
and sank in nine minutes. All of the 
crew were saved, altho nine were in- 
jured by the explosion. 


“Silius” and 
“Tubantia” 





It was part of the payment of $50,000,000 for the issue of Midvale Steel convertible five per cent 
bonds recently sold to a New York banking syndicate. Only two larger checks are on record, 
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it being for $62,075,000 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY 








ESTERDAY “Efficiency” was a suspected term. 

Today it stands as a beacon light to which 

thousands, in every walk of life, are looking hope- 

fully. Tomorrow it is destined to be the very 
key-note of personal and national activity. Efficiency 
is no longer a vogue, but a principle. Its claim on 
the future is inevitable, and no less certain are the 
enormous results that must spring from its appli- 
cation. Even from day to day there is better under- 
standing of what Efficiency means in its widest aspect, 
and how vastly greater is its field than any successful 
experiment in motion-economy or a newly found instru- 
iment for labor-saving—however valuable these may be 
within their limited sphere. Rather than representing 
the source of technical devices and “smart” business 
methods, Efficiency is seen to be the path down which 
every ambition, however lofty, must work to its goal. 
The word is coming to embody the very spirit of attain- 
ment. 

Five factors are involved in all great work: material, 
machines or tools, methods, money, and man, and the 
greatest by far is the man. Minute study has already 
been devoted to the first four, and specially to machines 
and methods. But the experts have given less attention 
to the most important factor. Scores of organizations, 
local and national, are doing valuable service for Effi- 
ciency, but hitherto none has emphasized fully the inti- 
mately personal application of the Efficiency Idea. The 
domain of Efficiency stretches, potentially, far beyond 
the routine side of the workaday world. Centering first 
in the individual, it may and should permeate every sci- 
ence and art contributing to the advance of American 
civilization. It is in the spirit of this belief that a new 
organization—destined, its originators hope, to materi- 
ally serve the movement toward Efficiency—has been 
brought into being. 

On Lincoln’s birthday, the 12th of February, there 
was incorporated, under the educational laws of the 
District of Columbia, the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, and on Saturday, March 11th, the organizing 
meeting of the Board of Governors was held at the Aero 
Club of America, New York. Those who were present, 
representing widely varied fields of activity, were at one 
in their conviction that Efficiency is the commanding 
need of the nation, and the Institute is dedicated to the 
proposition that human Efficiency—the Efficiency of the 
individual—lies at the foundation of all great work, in 
government, in business, in the home. Its purpose is 
therefore to promote Efficiency in the individual, to pop- 
ularize its practise, and to develop personal Efficiency 
as applied to every problem of life. Accordingly its aim 
will be to make available and of practical value to the 
average man the best results attending the work of ex- 
perts in the universities, laboratories, factories, studios, 
and even the playing-fields of the country. 

From the list of Governors of the new Institute, given 
below, can be gauged the breadth of the movement of 
which the organization should become the instrument: 

Mr. Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor and Publicist. 

Hon. Melvil Dewey, President of the Efficiency Society. 

Mr. William F. Dix, Secretary of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, President of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Hon. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York. 

Hon. Philip H. Gadsden, President of the Charieston 
Consolidated Railway and Lighting Company. 

Hon. John Hays Hammond, Mining Engineer and 
Diplomat. 

Hon. Job E. Hedges, Lawyer and Statesman. 





Mr. Henry B. Joy, President of the Lincoln Highway 
Association and of the Packard Motor Car Company. 

Mr. Curtis J. Mar, President of the Efficiency Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr. J. Horace McFarland, President of the American 
Civic Association. 

Hon. Truman H. Newberry, ex-Secretary U. S. Navy. 

Hon. Alton B. Parker, former Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals of New York. 

Admiral Robert E. Peary, Explorer, and discoverer 
of the North Pole. 

Hon. Herbert W. Rice, President of the U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company. 

Hon. John A. Stewart,”Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Centenary Associa- 
tion. a © 

Hon. Conrad H. Syme, Corporation Counsel of the 
City of Washington. 

Mr. Richard B. Watrous, Secretary of the American 
Civic Association. 

Hon. William R.' Willcox, former Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of New York. 

Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, President of the American 
Society of Aeronautic Engineers. 

Major General Leonard Wood, United States Army. 

The by-laws of the Institute were adopted and the 
following officers elected for the coming year: William 
B. Howland, president; Alton B. Parker, vice-president; 
Richard B. Watrous, secretary; Herbert W. Rice, treas- 
urer. 

With the work for which the National Institute of 
Efficiency has been established The Independent has 
been conspicuously identified, especially during the past 
year, and it has now been chosen by the Board of Gov- 
ernors as the official organ of the Institute. 

The Independent entered actively upon its Efficiency 
crusade a year ago last November, with an article on 
“Efficiency and Life,” by Edward Earle Purinton. This 
was followed by the discussion of various phases of 
Efficiency by men of power and achievement, such as 
Elbert H. Gary, William R. Willcox, John Purroy 
Mitchel, Harrington Emerson, John Wanamaker, Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Louis D. Brandeis, F. C. Henderschott, 
Luther Halsey Gulick and Charles-W. Eliot. Mr. Purin- 
ton’s article was accompanied by a “Personal Efficiency 
Test,” affording opportunity for showing in terms of 
percentage the effectiveness of the individual. Mr. Purin- 
ton’s articles, and especially the Efficiency Test, at- 
tracted very wide attention. With these articles and 
tests originated The Independent’s Efficiency Service, 
under Mr. Purinton’s charge, which has been of prac- 
tical use to a great number of people in all walks of life. 

Mr. Purinton has been selected by the Board of 
Governors of the Institute as the Chairman of its Edi- 
torial Board, which, in codéperation with the Institute 
Committees, has before it the task of presenting the 
most recent findings of a science that is daily extending 
its boundaries. There is no last word in Efficiency. Able 
minds are constantly coming upon improved means of 
meeting specific needs in their individual life work. 
Data accumulates faster than it can be used, and needs 
only careful correlation to transmute it into the concrete 
stuff of self-improvement. In this fact is to be found 
the goal, no less than the origin, of the Institute. Such 
a goal, in face of the complexity of modern life, is be- 
yond any single individual, but to a body of the scope 
of the National Institute of Efficiency it would appear 
as possible of attainment as it is desirable. And the 
names of those identified with the Institute’s future 
stand, meanwhile, as assurance that great and varied 
ability will be brought to the matter in hand. 
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BUSINESS TO-MORROW 


BY ELBERT H. GARY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


ee changes the 
next generation 
ae see in Ameri- 
ican business and 
| industry no one can 
tell. There has prob- 
jably never been a 
time when the fore- 
casting of the future was more diffi- 
cult and hazardous. As a result of 
the great war the entire civilized 
world is confronted with economic 
and political conditions that have no 
parallel in history. 

It is true that we in America have 
been less directly affected than the 
peoples of the belligerent nations. 
But the whole fabric of modern in- 
dustrial civilization has become too 
closely woven to permit of any 
civilized nation escaping some share 
in the consequences of this epochal 
world war. 

Not even of the immediate future 
ean we speak with any feeling of cer- 
tainty. This war will end some time, 
of course, and it is my personal 
opinion that it will be ended sooner 
than most people think—by the eco- 
nomic exhaustion of the belligerents, 
if in no other way. One thing seems 
fairly sure. Whenever peace comes 
American business men must be pre- 
pared to face, temporarily at least, 
a falling off in our present enormous 
export trade. Moreover, the purchas- 
ing power of the whole world will 
have been greatly reduced, and in all 
the markets of the world there will 
be the keenest kind of competition 
based on cheap labor and low costs. 
Most of the foreign manufacturing 
countries, if not all of them, will pro- 
tect themselves from destructive 
competition by tariff provisions, and 
we should even now be giving care- 
ful thought to this subject. So far 
as possible the entire question should 
be removed from politics. A scien- 
tific study of the facts should be 
made, and based on that study there 
should be evolved a tariff system that 
will be adequate—no more and no 
less—for the protection of our manu- 
facturers and wage earners. 

The plain dictates of common 
sense bid us to make these prepara- 
tions. The transition from war to 
peace must necessarily entail a 
period of economic readjustment 
that will bring radical changes in 
volume and prices to most lines of 
business. There is some danger at 
present of overproduction, overex- 
tension of credit and liabilities and 
over confidence. We should proceed 











Judge Gary—he sat on the bench 
for two terms in Du Page and 
Cook counties, Illinois—had prac- 
tised law for twenty-five years and 
had been president of the Federal 
Steel Company for several years 
when the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was formed in 1901, He 
was an active participant in its or- 
ganization and became chairman of 
the Board of Directors and of the 
Finance Committee. In this posi- 
tion—which is one of the half 
dozen most responsible in the 
financial and industrial world— 
Judge Gary has stood for many 
years as a leading spokesman of 
progressive business.—THE EDITOR. 




















with caution, but with faith in the 
great future of our country. 


HOW SHOULD YOUNG MEN TRAIN FOR 
THE FUTURE? 


T is, in truth, with the next gen- 

eration of American business men 
that some of the greatest problems 
and opportunities of American his- 
tory lie, and it would serve a more 
useful purpose here to point out 
what, in my opinion, these problems 
and opportunities are, and how the 
young men of today may best pre- 
pare to meet them, than to attempt 
to forecast the future. I address my- 
self, therefore, primarily to the am- 
bitious young men who are shortly 
to enter business and are now seek- 
ing to obtain the training that will 
best fit them for successful careers. 

Before there can be any intelli- 
gent discussion of what nowadays 
constitutes the right sort of educa- 
tional training for a successful busi- 
ness career we must have an ac- 
curate conception of the service re- 
quirements of modern commerce and 
industry. They are very different 
from what they were when I was a 
young man. The past thirty or forty 
years have seen amazing changes in 
practically every line of industry. 
This is an age of vast codperative 
organization, of large scale produc- 
tion going hand in hand with minute 
scientific economies in every process 
of manufacture. It is an age of great 
machinery and ‘enormous mills and 
factories where armies of men labor 
under the efficient direction of tech- 
nical experts. Above all it is an age 
of specialization. No man can expect 
to go very far in modern commerce 
or industry unless he is a specialist 
in some line or other. 

Now what training does the young 


man of today get to prepare him for 
these bewilderingly complicated ac- 
tivities of modern business? The 
average American has always very 
properly looked for the foundation 
of his educational training in the 
public schools. How, then, do our 
public schools, in the education they 
give, measure up to the service re- 
quirements of modern commerce and 
industry? 

Not, I fear, to the extent which 
might reasonably be expected. There 
may have been a time when the prep- 
aration given by the public schools 
of the country was really adequate 
for business life. But of the aver- 
age public school that cannot be 
truly said today. It is because this 
question seems vitally important to 
me that I have been so deeply inter- 
ested in the splendid work done by 
Mr. William Wirt in the public 
schools of Gary, Indiana. 

The Gary plan has been too thoroly 
discussed in newspapers and maga- 
zines to need any description here. 
But I want to say that in my opinion 
Mr. Wirt’s work is the first success- 
ful attempt to bring the teaching in 
public schools into any real adjust- 
ment with the conditions of life in 
modern industrial communities. The 
children get everything of any prac- 
tical value that is taught in the ordi- 
nary public school, and in addition 
acquire most of the advantages of a 
thoro vocational training. The boys 
in the cabinet and furniture shops, 
in the printing establishments, foun- 
dries, and so on, are obtaining prac- 
tical experience that will be invalu- 
able to them in later life, and, what 
is even more important, they have 
an opportunity to learn along what 
lines their real talents lie. 

The young men who enter the busi- 
ness life of the next generation with 
such a training as this will be fortu- 
nate, indeed, and it has been a great 
pleasure to me to learn how exten- 
sively Mr. Wirt’s work is being 
imitated in many other cities of the 
country. 


COLLEGIATE, TECHNICAL, AND MILI- 
TARY EDUCATION 


REQUENTLY I have been asked 

whether I think a college educa- 
tion is worth the time and money 
necessary to obtain it. This depends 
on what is meant by a college edu- 
cation, and also on the standard of 
value by which it is to be judged. 
It is a pleasant thing to have, and 
if one is young enough and has time 
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and money enough, a very desirable 
thing. But considered solely as a 
money investment with a view to 
adding to the earning power, I 
rather doubt if the average college 
course in the liberal arts is entitled 
to all the credit it sometimes re- 
ceives, tho it is important and should 
have consideration. 

The case is different with the tech- 
nical education obtained in the sci- 
entific departments of many of our 
larger universities and in such insti- 
tutions as Lafayette, Pittsburgh 
University, Stevens, Lehigh and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Their graduates have a highly 
specialized knowledge that is immedi- 
ately saleable, and if a young man 
can by any means obtain such a tech- 
nical education I should say that he 
would be well-advised to do so. In 
fact I believe that this kind of spe- 
cialized training will in increasing 
measure become the quickest road to 
success in practical business of the 
future. 

It seems clear that the future 
safety of our country will require 
that a far greater number of.our 
young men should have some degree 
of military training. In this connec- 
tion I may say that from the stand- 
point of an employer I am a thoro 
believer in the value of such train- 
ing. It teaches discipline, resource- 
fulness, order, and system, and one 
learns to be a gentleman. It tends to 
make one an honorable citizen. I 
would, therefore, add to the ideal 
education for the young business 
man of the next generation some de- 
gree of military training. 

Let us now sum up the qualifica- 
tions with which our young man will 
enter upon his business career. He 
will, or should, have had the ground 
work of a good up-to-date public 
school education. The elements which 
are practical to everyday business 
life, including spelling, writing, 
grammar and arithmetic, should be 
emphasized. He will have had enough 
vocational training to enable him to 
decide upon the line of business that 
will give the best scope to his natural 
talents. He will have had the special- 
ized technical education that will best 
fit him to succeed in that particular 
line. He will have the soldierly vir- 
tues of order and sys- 
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training for business which, unfor- 
tunately, comparatively few young 
men of today have an opportunity 
even to approximate. But it marks 
the educational goal of what we of 
the older generation should strive to 
give and they of the coming genera- 
tion to obtain. 


BIG BUSINESS IS HERE TO STAY 


OR, be it remembered, that for 
good or ill, we have become a 
great industrial nation, and among 
the most important problems which 


the next generation will have to solve’ 


are economic and industrial prob- 
lems. Upon the common sense and 
breadth of vision of the business men 
of the next generation much will de- 
pend. We cannot turn the hands of 
the clock backward. Coéperative or- 
ganization and large scale production 
are here to stay because they mean 
greater economy of production and 
greater and more successful busi- 
ness. Yet the great opportunities 
given to large aggregations of wealth 
to succeed, to prosper, to construct 
and to benefit entail equally great 
opportunities to do harm, and this 
necessarily means that there should 
be in this country such governmental 
regulation as will protect business 
men in anything they do that is good 
and prevent them from doing any- 
thing that is harmful. It is easy to 
state such a theory of governmental 
regulation in broad and general 
terms, but much more difficult to 
work out the specific and practical 
applications of that theory. How- 
ever, the subject should have the 
best thought of all thinking men. 


It is because the future offers such 
great opportunities for work of na- 
tional importance in solving these 
and other similar problems that I be- 
lieve the service of the great corpora- 
tions will become increasingly at- 
tractive to young men of the coming 
generation. Even in the past few 
years it seems to me that we have 
seen the leaven working. People are 
not so eager as they once were to 
make the standards of modern in- 
dustry the rule-of-thumb of a past 
generation. Of recent years there has 
been a very much better feeling be- 
tween capital and labor. More and 
more the corporations are disposed 
to deal fairly and generously with 
their employees, and perhaps condi- 
tions in this respect may still further 
improve. 

The alert and enterprising young 
man of today is coming more and 
more to realize that the service of 
the large corporation offers the 
greatest facilities and opportunities 
for a man’s progress and advance- 
ment, that his association with other 
keen and ambitious men makes for 
his own development—in a word, that 
competition in this respect is desir- 
able. And I can truly say from my 
own experience that I believe the 
men connected with the United 
States Steel Corporation have done 
better for themselves on an average 
than they could possibly have done 
by- going into business for them- 
selves. 

One of the most satisfactory de- 
velopments of recent years in the bus- 
iness of our own corporation has 
been the success that has attended 
our profit sharing plan and stock 
ownership by employees. I look to 
see a great development of this idea 
in American industry of the future, 
and I believe it will bring with it a 
continuous improvement in the re- 
lations between capital and labor. 

This, then, is a brief outline of 
what seem to me to be the problems 
and opportunities that lie before the 
business men of the next generation. 
I think there has never been a time 
when the young man entering busi- 
ness has had greater opportunities 
for his own development and for 
service to his fellow men. We have 
here the greatest country in the world 
with the greatest nat- 








tem, and a habit of 
prompt obedience to dis- 
cipline. 

Is there any promi- 
nent employer who 
would not be glad to 
have such a young man 
enter his service? 

This, of course, repre- 
sents my conception of 
the ideal educational 








A BIT OF SPRING 


BY MARGARET L. FARRAND 


A river flowing swift and blue and still; 
Brown fields just touched by finger tips of spring; 
Soft, drifting clouds above a little hill; 
Then hark! I hear the first song-sparrow sing. 





ural resources and the 
greatest possibilities of 
development. The young 
men of the next genera- 
tion in American busi- 
ness have every right to 
be both hopeful and con- 
fident. Success or failure 
depends upon _ them- 
selves. : 
New York City 


























HOW | SWUNG BACK TO TEDDY 


BY A YOUNG BUSINESS MAN 


have completed the circle, or near- 

ly completed it, and am back again 
almost where I started. I have passed 
thru every stage of feeling toward 
him — hero worship, admiration 
mingled with mild criticism, severer 
criticism, impatience, distrust, bitter 
criticism—almost hatred—then in- 
difference, a slowly growing confi- 
dence, finally new admiration and re- 
spect. I can never worship him again 
as I did in college: but I am ready 
to give him the White House for 
four years more. 

The only excuse for writing this 
is that thousands of other young fel- 
lows like me must have gone—are 
now or going—thru the same process. 
I have an idea that by June there 
may be enough of us to put him at 
the top of the ticket again. 


| HAVE swung back to Teddy. I 


REMEMBER the first time I ever 

saw him. I was a Sophomore. Our 
little New England college was stam- 
peded by a scarlet fever scare and 
the authorities decided to close up 
for two weeks until everything could 
be thoroly fumigated. I went to Bos- 
ton; and that evening the papers an- 
nounced that Teddy would arrive at 
the Back Bay Station next morning. 
He was coming to visit Theodore, 
Jr., at Harvard and his train was 
scheduled to arrive at 5:45. 

At 5 o’clock I got out of bed and 
started for the station. It was bitter 
cold, eight below zero; yet the sta- 
tion was already full of people when 
I arrived, and I was prest out into 
the street. There I stood for forty 
minutes—and finally Teddy arrived. 
' He stepped out of the station and 
into a waiting carriage, waved his 
hat to us, and vanished—all in a 
minute. I was left with nothing to 
show for my forty minutes’ wait but 
an incipient case of chilblains; yet I 
felt repaid. “Lord, what a man!” I 
kept saying to myself, “What a 
ruler! Line up the kings and em- 
perors of the world beside him and 
he would stand out among them like 
a giant. among pygmies. He’s the 
best we’ve got, and we don’t need to 
be ashamed of him anywhere. He 
typifies us: he represents: us to the 
world the way we like to think of 
ourselves — big, and strong, and 
square, a little loud maybe, but ab- 
solutely self-confident and able to 
stand up with the best of them.” I 
threw back my. chest, and all that day 
I had a curious warm glow around 
my heart at the thought that I was 
an American. 

I have seen Mr. Taft and Mr. Wil- 
son several times, and neither of 





them ever left any such feeling with 
me. Perhaps it is because I am older; 
perhaps I can never feel the same 
about any President as I did about 
my first; perhaps I know too much 
now about the way Presidents are 
made, and the influences that act on 
them. And yet I don’t know—I 
passed Teddy again on Madison ave- 
nue, New York, last week, and—but 
that comes later. 


UT during Teddy’s last year in 

the White House my enthusiasm 
began to wane. He was terribly loud 
and overbearing, it seemed to me, 
forever running out onto the front 
porch and denouncing some one as 
a “liar” at the top of his voice. I 
began to be a bit glad that his time 
was almost thru. “He’s done a big 
work,” I said to myself, “but he’s 
getting tired; it’s time for him to 
step down and discover that the 
country can, somehow, get along 
without him.” 

And then he did the one thing for 
which I can never forgive him. He 
had fought our battles, he had spent 
his life in telling us how highly he 
regarded us common people, but 
when it came to a showdown he 
failed us. He was willing to fight our 
battles, but he didn’t trust us to 
select a President for ourselves. If 
there was any other man in the 
United States who had thought of 
Taft for President—except Brother 
Charlie—I never heard of it. Most 
of the folks out in my section were 
getting ready to cheer their heads 
off for Hughes. Then Teddy stepped 
in to tell us that we couldn’t have 
Hughes or anybody except Taft. I 
went out to Chicago to the conven- 
tion and got appointed an Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms along with a thou- 
sand others. And the cheers of those 
delegates for Taft reminded me of a 
crowd of medical students at an in- 
quest. There was just about the same 
unbridled enthusiasm. 

Teddy’s stock was pretty low with 
me when he sailed for Africa. But 
when he came back across Europe, 
the old feeling of pride surged thru 
me all over again. I just chuckled 
when he told the French that they 


ought to raise larger families; when. 


he lectured the English on their bull- 
headed muddling in Egypt, and I 
could picture to myself those pol- 
ished gentlemen leaving the hall and 
saying, “Extraordinary, y’know. A 
quite impossible person—quite.” But 
none of them ever said it to his face. 
They may have grumbled about him 
after he left, but while he was there 
he was the whole show. He was Us 


typified—all our brashness and rude- 
ness, and bluster, but all our 
straightforward hard-hitting sincer- 
ity, too. I never liked him more in 
my life. 

Then came the 1912 campaign, and 
his stock sunk out of sight with me. 
I was at that Chicago convention, too. 
I didn’t like the stuff the Old Guard 
pulled, but I didn’t think his man- 
agers covered themselves with glory 
either. They brought in a couple of 
hundred contesting delegations and 
admitted afterward that only a score 
or so of the contests had any merit 
whatever. They were fighting the 
devil with fire, and both sides dis- 
gusted me. 

Then when Taft and Teddy started 
beating each other around the coun- 
try, dragging the presidency thru 
the mud, I cried, “A curse on both 
your houses,” and voted for Wilson. 
It wasn’t that I loved Woodrow 
more, but that I felt that the whole 
Republican outfit was spoiling for a 
good sound beating—and I did all 
that the Constitution allows any one 
citizen to do. 


INCE the day the warships sailed 

for Vera Cruz, my respect for 
Teddy has been coming back. Ap- 
parently no one in Washington 
knows just why the warships did 
sail; nor why, being down there, they 
turned around and came back. But 
the Mexicans know. They say that 
the reason we never ventured be- 
yond Vera Cruz was because we were 
afraid. And all South America thinks 
the same. We may have gained 
“friendship” by our “What do you 
think we ought to do about this?” 
policy, but we have certainly sacri- 
ficed respect. And in dealing with 
the Latin races I would feel safer 
with a little less protestation and a 
little more of the fear cf a righteous 
wrath. 

Teddy knew how to deal with 
them. I have been reading the diplo- 
matic history of his presidency dur- 
ing the past year; and I’ve just fin- 
ished it off by reading the “Life of 
John Hay.” The most heeded voice 
in the world in 1904-8 was the voice 
that spoke for America from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

John Hay’s life tells of the time 
when Germany was ready to seize 
the ports of Venezuela and hold them 
until certain claims were satisfied. 
Teddy called the German ambassador 
in and said to him: 

“T should like the Kaiser to invite 
me to arbitrate between Germany 
and Venezuela.” 

“Oh, impossible,” said the ambas- 
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THE COLONEL ON 
THE CAMPAIGN 


From a Statement Issued at Trinidad 
on March 9 


WILL not enter into any 
fight for the nomination and 

I will not permit any fac- 
tional fight to be made in my be- 
half. Indeed, I will go further 
and say that it would be a mis- 
take to nominate me unless the 
country has in its mood some- 
thing of the heroic; unless it 
feels not only like devoting itself 
to ideals, but to the purpose 
measurably to realize those 
ideals in action. 

This is one of those rare times 
which come only at long inter- 
vals in a nation’s history, when 
the action taken determines the 
life of the generations that fol- 
low. Such times were those from 
1776 to 1789, in the days of 
Washington, and from 1858 to 
1865, in the days of Lincoln. 

It is for us of today to grap- 
ple with the tremendous national 
and international problems of 
our own hour in the spirit and 
with the ability shown by those 
who upheld the hands of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

Whether we do or do not ac- 
complish this feat will largely 
depend on the action taken at the 
Republican and Progressive Na- 
tional Conventions next June. 
Nothing is to be hoped from the 
present Administration, and the 
struggles between the President 
and his party leaders in Con- 
gress are today merely struggles 
as to whether the nation shall see 
its Governmental representatives 
adopt an attitude of a little more 
or a little less hypocrisy, and fol- 
low a policy of slightly greater 
or slightly lesser baseness. . . . 

We must clarify and define 
our policies. We must show that 
our belief in our governmental 
ideas is so real that we wish to 
make them count in the world at 
large and to make the necessary 
sacrifice in order that they shall 
count surely. 

















sador. “The Kaiser has made up his 
mind, and cannot change.” 

“All right,” said Teddy, “you 
might tell him in that case that if 
he does not invite me to arbitrate 
within ten days, I shall have Ad- 
miral Dewey sail for Venezuela ten 
days from tomorrow.” 

The ambassador blustered, but 
Teddy was firm. 


“IT am not arguing the matter,” 
he said, “for we have had arguments 
and they got us nowhere. I am simply 
giving you some information that 
you. may want to pass on to Berlin.” 

A day or two later the ambassa- 
dor called again; he talked of vari- 
ous things, but said nothing about 
Venezuela. As he rose to leave Teddy 
said, “What about Venezuela?” 

“T have had no instructions,” the 
ambassador replied. 

“In that case,” said Teddy, “you 
might inform the Kaiser that if 
within thirty-six hours I receive a 
request from him to act as arbitra- 
tor, I will the following day publicly 
praise him to the world as the friend 
of peace. If I do not receive such a 
request I shall have Dewey sail three 
days earlier than I told you last. 
Good day.” 

The next afternoon the ambas- 
sador called with a formal request 
from the Kaiser that Mr. Roosevelt 
consent to arbitrate the difference 
between Germany and Venezuela, 
and the morning papers of the fol- 
lowing day contained Teddy’s whole- 
hearted praise of His Majesty, the 
friend of peace. 

Some newspapers have said that 
if Teddy had been President he 
would have settled the “Lusitania” 
matter within forty-eight hours. It 
may be a foolish idea, but I bélieve 
that if Teddy had been there the 
“Lusitania” would never have been 
sunk. I have an idea that when that 
German warning appeared in the 
newspapers, Teddy would have had 
Bernstorff in and said, “If any pas- 
senger ship is torpedoed, without 
warning, and Americans are killed, 
you may call here at once for your 
passports. They will be ready.” 

Maybe not; but I think so. 


MISS the esprit de corps that used 

to be in Washington when Teddy 
was there. The fellows he appointed 
would have died for him. The Con- 
gressmen hated him in secret, and 
denounced him in the cloak-rooms, 
but they redeemed the party’s 
pledges and got thru with the public 
business just the same. There was 
an atmosphere of efficiency and 
achievement; you felt it as soon as 
you got off the train. Now—perhaps 
I imagine it—but Washington seems 
to me a dreary sort of place. Nobody 
sees the President; he has no friends. 
He draws himself off into a closet 
and there decides the country’s fate 
alone. And Congress meanwhile 
muddles about, introducing pension 
bills—without plan, without leader- 
ship, without vision. 

I may be wrong. I am not “on the 
inside.” I merely give the impres- 
sion of a business man whose busi- 


ness takes him frequently to the na- 
tional capital. 

I am for Wilson in all his effort 
to stir up a national defense senti- 
ment; but I think he is nine months 
late. When we took Mason and Slidell 
off that English ship in the Civil 
War, England demanded that we re- 
lease them at once; and in the same 
breath gave orders to her army and 
navy to strip for action. We gave 
them back, too. 

When the “Lusitania” sank, it would 
have been easy to put us in shape 
to guard our own rights and the 
rights of the neutrals of the world. 
And we would not have been com- 
pelled to fight either. But now—the 
President’s speeches seem to me 
somehow pathetic. “I’m at the end of 
my rope,” he says in effect, “I don’t 
know what to do. I can’t make Con- 
gress act, and you must help me.” 
I’m for him in his effort: I certainly 
will do my little share to boost along 
his preparedness efforts. But he talks 
and acts to me like a man who was in 


about as deep as he could go. I’d like 


to see some one in Washington who 
never discovered that he had any 
limitations; who knows how to 
handle men as well as a pen. 

I passed Teddy on Madison ave- 
nue the other day. He has grown fat; 
he dresses a little better than he used 
to—but he looked wonderfully fit. If 
there were a younger man in the 
Republican party I would prefer him. 
But—and this seems to me the dis- 
heartening, almost disgraceful thing 
—TI don’t see a single other man of 
presidential size in the whole party, 
barring Hughes, who has barred 
himself. Perhaps that’s the price we 
pay for democracy, for the direct pri- 
mary, and all the rest. I do not know. 
But this I do know, that if ever we 
needed a super-man in Washington 
we shall need him during the next 
four years. I get the feeling in Wash- 
ington now of a lot of mediocre men 
running about in circles because they 
do not hear their master’s voice. 

And I’ve swung back to Teddy 
again. It makes me blush with shame 
to think that there is not another 
masterful American to whom we can 
turn. But who is there? 








HE Independent prints 
both sides. The Independ- 











ent also prints the opinions 
of national leaders straight from 
headquarters. We are therefore 
glad to announce that William 
Jennings Bryan will contribute 
to the issue of April 3 an article 
entitled, THE DEMOCRATS 
SHOULD WIN. It will be fol- 
lowed at intervals by articles 
from other leaders of all parties. 



































THE DELEGATES AT THE CANAL 


PAN-AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


EDITOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY” 


ises to take its place in the 

history of Christian progress 
as the most significant and far- 
reaching ever held by the religious 
forces of the Western Hemisphere 
came to its close in the city of Pan- 
ama on February 20. It was called a 
Congress on Christian Work in 
Latin-America. Representatives of 
the religious life of every republic 
of the hemisphere were present, as 
well as of Great Britain, Spain and 
Italy—304 all told. There were 145 
Latin-Americans, and 159 from the 
United States, Canada, England, 
Spain and Italy. Twenty-one nations 
were represented. The Congress was 
tri-lingual, delegates speaking in 
Spanish, Portugese or English as 
they preferred. These men and wom- 
en were the most prominent leaders 
of the Christian denominations of 
the United States and the Latin- 
American Republics. Their purpose 
was to consider the moral and re- 
ligious conditions of Latin-America, 
with a view to bringing into co- 
operation the religious forces of the 
whole hemisphere. 

No such undertaking was ever 
projected before. It rose above de- 
nominational and merely national 
lines. It took into account the fact— 
a new fact since the opening of the 
Panama Canal and the demoraliza- 
tion of overseas commerce by the 
European war—that the Americas of 
both Latin and Anglo-Saxon culture 
are to be drawn, in the near future, 
into most intimate commercial, eco- 
nomic and political relationships. 
This fact brings to religion both an 
opportunity and a duty. Tho the idea 
of this gathering originated with the 
leaders of the missionary work of 


A GATHERING that now prom- 





Protestantism, the invitation calling 
the Congress together was not 
limited to Protestant churches, but 
was formulated so as to include 
Roman Catholicism as well, should 
representatives of that communion 
choose to attend. “All communions 
or organizations which accept Jesus 
Christ as Divine Saviour and Lord 
and the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the revealed 
Word of God, and whose purpose is 
to make the will of Christ prevail in 
Latin-America, are cordially invited 
to participate in the Panama Con- 
gress and will be heartily wel- 
comed”—thus ran the invitation. It 
was stated yet more definitely that, 
“In the matter of Christian service 
we will welcome the codperation of 
any who are willing to codperate in 
any part of the Christian program. 
We should not demand union with 
us in all our work as the condition 
of accepting allies for any part of 
ky 


HE time and place of the Con- 

gress were psychologically stra- 
tegic. Panama with its marvelous ca- 
nal is in the eye of the world. One 
was struck at every turn with obvi- 
ous analogies between the thing that 
man’s genius has wrought on this 
Isthmus and the thing that the 
Church of Christ now undertakes to 
accomplish in Latin-America. 

It was the idea of the spiritual 
coéperation of all the Americas that 
lay at the basis of the deliberations 
of the Panama Congress. The as- 
sumption of racial superiority that 
is implicit in much of our Anglo- 
Saxon missionary work was con- 
sciously and expressly disavowed. In- 
deed the word “missionary” was used 


very infrequently. The republics of 
Latin-America are, of course, nomi- 
nally, at least, Christian lands, tho 
the word Christian has not quite the 
same significance that it has in Prot- 
estant countries. In Latin-America 
the word is almost synonymous with 
human being. The antithesis of 
Christian is “dog.” It was felt that 
the conventional nomenclature of the 
missionary enterprize would both 
affront and needlessly wound the 
sensibilities of Latin-Americans, and 
make them yet more inaccessible to 
the truth of the Christian Gospel. 
Upon the minds of the delegates 
themselves the reflex action of their 
effort to state their purpose in terms 
that would do full justice to the peo- 
ple whose codperation they desired 
cannot but result in an increase of 
tolerance and interracial sympathy— 
two qualities which Anglo-Saxon 
Christians seem able to attain only 
with a great deal of difficulty. 

For ten days the Congress held 
three sessions daily, discussing eight 
elaborate reports submitted by as 
many commissions, and covering the 
many problems related to the moral 
and religious progress of the lands 
of Latin-America. These commis- 
sions were composed of leading 
scholars of Latin-America and of 
North America—men like President 
Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin 
College; Professor William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Professor Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton, of the University of Chicago; 
President Charles T. Paul, of the 
College of Missions, Indianapolis; 
President William Douglas Mac- 
Kenzie, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary; Professor Erasmo Braga, 
of the Presbyterian Theological 
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Seminary and the State Gymnasium 
of Brazil; Professor Eduardo Monte- 
verde, of the University of Monte- 
video; Professor Eduardo Pereira, 
of the Independent Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Brazil; 
Principal Webster E. Browning, of 
the Instituto Ingles of Santiago, 
Chile—to mention only a few names. 
The field was divided into eight sec- 
tions—General Survey, the Message 
and Method of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, Literature, Education, Wom- 
en’s Work for Women, the Codépera- 
tion and Unity of the Christian 
Forces, the Evangelical Church in 
the Latin-American Field, and the 
Church at the Home Base. The re- 
ports of these eight commissions 
represent a year and a half of the 
most thoro study of social and re- 
ligious conditions in the Latin coun- 
tries of this hemisphere that has 
ever been undertaken. 


HERE are four features of first- 

rank significance which, in my 
opinion, give historic distinction to 
the Panama Congress. First, this 
gathering has, for the first time since 
the Reformation, brought into the 
consciousness of the Protestant 
churches the need of defining a con- 
structive attitude in relation to 
Roman Catholicism. Protestantism 
has always been more or less bellig- 
erent in its attitude, continuing the 
heritage received from the days of 
the great Protest. This has been 
partly responsible for a certain nar- 
rowing of the spirit of the evan- 
gelical churches, as any negative 
temper is bound to do. But now, fac- 
ing a continent of entrenched Cathol- 
icism, the Protestant forces have 
been thrown back upon their basic 
principles and compelled to construct 
a positive method of procedure by 
means of which their missionaries 
might enter this alread: preémpted 
field, and carry to a progressive con- 
summation the ends and aims of 
New Testament religion. 

A beginning at such a constructive 
program was made at this Congress, 
but not without difficulty. A few dele- 
gates came breathing out the usual 
threatenings and slaughter against 
the Catholic institution. Other rep- 
resentatives of the evangelical 
churches, mainly missionaries from 
the field, declined to attend the Con- 
gress because they conceived the con- 
structive path chosen by the prep- 
aration committees as a path of com- 
promise with Rome. The whole spirit 
of the ten days’ sessions apparently 
satisfied all who came with this con- 
ception in their minds that it was 
groundless. Few left Panama who 
had not been convinced of the more 
excellent way. 


The Congress gave evidence of the 
beginning and growth of a science 
of missions. The need of such a sci- 
ence is being constantly felt by all 
Christian leaders who have been 
trained in the use of scientific 
methods in other departments of re- 
search and practical life. In the past 
the work of missions has been con- 
ceived as a very simple task, calling 
mainly for consecrated preachers to 
go forth among the non-Christian 
peoples, telling the story of the 
Gospel as it was revealed in the 
Scriptures, and offering salvation to 
those who believed it. This, of course, 
is mission work in its essence. But 
with the doing of this essential and 
simple thing there have grown up a 
complex body of problems and tasks 
which have not until now begun to 
be grouped together in any syste- 
matic fashion. The World Mission- 
ary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 
was the first conscious attempt made 
to systematize in any scientific way 
the work of missions. Basing its 
study upon the results attained at 
Edinburgh, the Panama Congress 
has carried the process several very 
positive steps further. The method 
of the Panama gathering was that 
of a comprehensive induction of the 
facts and a fair facing of them. It 
analyzed and tried to understand the 
Latin-American mind that it might 
find the natural and most direct way 
of approach for the utterance of the 
evangelical message. And it brought 
to the point of clear definition the 
end and aim of all Christian mission 
work—the development of a free, in- 
digenous Church of Christ in the 
countries where mission work was 
done. The implications of this con- 
ception of missionary purpose are 
many and very significant. 


THIRD feature of the Congress 
was its marked sympathy with 
modern scholarship. This was a char- 
acteristic which no observer could 
fail to see. The most influential 
speakers in the Congress were men 
of the modern spirit. Probably Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King’s frank 
criticism of those missionaries who 
declared that no one who has ‘any- 
thing to do with evolution or his- 
torical criticism can be a Christian 
brought as pronounced a response 
from the delegates as any utterance 
from the platform. And when Dr. 
King went on to say that he knew 
of nothing in modern science that 
need stand in the way of the hearti- 
est acceptance of Christ, his words 
were greeted with the kind of ap- 
plause that showed that many of his 
hearers had deep convictions on the 
subject. 
This feature of the Congress con- 


trasted sharply with the still too 
popular notion that mission work 
can find its motives only in the dog- 
matic theology of the older ortho- 
doxy. It is becoming clear that there 
are rich missionary motives of ample 
power implicit in the view of the 
world and of life which modern 
scholarship is inculcating. 


INALLY, the Panama Congress, 

like the conference at Edinburgh, 
brought into bold relief the weak- 
ness and shame of the Protestant 
sectarian divisions and the need of 
Christian unity. Most of the prob- 
lems discussed came back to this. The 
presence of overlapping and compet- 
ing denominational activities in 
parts of the mission field, while great 
sections were entirely neglected, was 
again and again characterized as a 
scandal and a sin. More than one 
speaker pleaded for the right of the 
young Church in the Latin-Ameri- 
can nations to divide—if it must di- 
vide—on issues of its own choosing 
rather than to have our Anglo-Saxon 
divisions thrust upon it. Efforts will 
be made as a result of the Congress 
to unify the various evangelical 
forces in the various countries, by 
merging those now divided, by par- 
titioning the territory among the 
various denominations, and by other 
means. Already a partitioning of the 
territory of the whole of Mexico has 
been agreed upon, and it is expected 
that future work in that country will 
follow the lines of the new arrange- 
ment. 

The perception of this obvious 
weakness of denominationalism on 
the field of missions is bringing to 
the mind of churchmen an answering 
awareness of the weakness of de- 
nominationalism in the Church at 
home. One speaker, in discussing the 
question of Church unity, turned to 
the chairman, Dr. Speer, reminding 
him of a statement he had heard him 
make some two years ago to the 
effect that by the end of the century 
there would be no Presbyterian 
Church at all. He asked the chairman 
whether he was still of the same 
mind. “I am,” promptly replied Dr. 
Speer, “except that I would now 
shorten the time.” 

This feeling that our present de- 
nominational order of the Church 
must give place to another order 
wherein the prayer of Christ for the 
unity of His followers may be an- 
swered, was one of the most per- 
vasive sentiments of the Panama 
Congress, as it is of any meeting of 
present-day missionary leaders. For 
the conviction is steadily deepening 
that only a united Church can evan- 
gelize the world. 

On board S. S. Huallaga 











OUR BIGGEST NEED IN MEXICO 


BY HENRY WOODHOUSE 


EDITOR OF “FLYING,” GOVERNOR OF THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA 


HAT the American Eagle needs 

wings—a substantial aeronauti- 

cal service—is a matter in 
which both preparationists and paci- 
fists agree. It is about the only thing 
on which the different factions of 
the present Congress do not disagree, 
and the only reason why the military 
programs proposed for this year do 
not include an appropriation of $25,- 
000,000 for aeronautics is undoubt- 
edly that the shortage of officers in 
the Army would make it impossible 
to get the necessary officers. 

Coming down from what ought to 
be to what is, we find with a shock 
that there are only eight aeroplanes 
available for service at the Mexican 
border, at a time when 100 aeroplanes 
could quickly do the work which it 
may take 25,000 soldiers to do. It is 
evident from the statement of Gen- 
eral Funston that a large number of 
aviators are needed as soon as opera- 
tions begin. Only aviators can scout 
over Mexican territory with little 
danger. Others, General Funston 
states, will face death. : 

The Secretary of War has ordered 
General Scott to instruct General 
Funston to use as far as possible the 
squadron of aeroplanes of the Army. 
This consists of eight biplanes, 
equipped with ninety horsepower 
motors, which, on account of their 
low power, could not climb fast 
enough in case of emergency, the 
Mexican atmosphere being so rare as 
to require high-powered aeroplanes. 

Mr. Alan R. Hawley, president of 
the Aero Club of America, at 297 
Madison avenue, New York City, 
very aptly summarizes the need thus: 





An immediate appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to at once properly equip 
four aeroplane squadrons with the nec- 
essary high-powered aeroplanes ma 
save the lives of 10,000 American sol- 
diers on the Mexican border. There 
should be three aeroplanes available for 
every aviator now at the Mexican bor- 
der, which is the number of aeroplanes 
allowed to each aviator in Europe, and 
three more squadrons should also imme- 
diately be put in readiness. A hundred 
high-powered aeroplanes would make it 
possible to round up Villa and his band 
in a very short time, where it might 
take thousands of men a long time with 
considerable losses to attain the same 


end. 

Every aeroplane being worth a 
thousand soldiers in the Mexican 
campaign, the Aero Club of America 
is mobilizing the licensed aviators 
available, equipping them with high- 
powered aeroplanes, and keeping 
them in readiness to answer the call 
of the War Department, which will 
gladly avail itself of this reserve in 
case of need. It will cost between 
$400 and $750 to train each aviator, 
and $8000 or $10,000 each for the 
high-powered military aeroplanes. 

Eight trained aviators have al- 
ready been mobilized, and are being 
trained on high-powered aeroplanes. 
One hundred thousand dollars is now 
being raised by public subscription 
to buy suitable military aeroplanes, 
which will be turned over with the 
aviators to the War Department, to 
be given to the militia of different 
states after the Mexican campaign. 

The officials of the club are quite 
frank in stating that Congress should 
be the agency to do this. But they 
realize that if they wait for Congress 
to do its duty, they may find that 


thousands of American lives will be 
lost first for lack of adequate pro- 
tection. There are no funds available 
at present for this purpose for the 
Army, and the next appropriation, 
not yet sanctioned by Congress, will 
not become available until June 30! 

The most unfortunate situation is 
also that the Army is so extremely 
short of officers for all branches of 
the service that it cannot increase 
the air service without hampering 
other arms. Last year Congress al- 
lowed sixty officers for aviation, but 
it was impossible to obtain them. 
Until Congress authorizes a substan- 
tial increase of the Army, the only 
relief can be had by equipping the 
militia with aeroplanes, and that is 
what the National Aeroplane Fund 
was instituted to do. 

Unfortunately, the Navy is no bet- 
ter off. It has only about a dozen 
aeroplanes available, and twenty or 
so ordered, many of which will be 
needed to replace the machines which 
are now in commission. 

In the short period of eight 
months, the Aero Club of America 
has succeeded in supplying funds for 
twenty-four states to begin to or- 
ganize aviation detachments in the 
militia. In some states, as in the case 
of New York, the National Guard 
and the First and Second Battalions 
of the Naval Militia have already 
been presented with aeroplanes and 
means for training aviators. The 
American Eagle is growing wings— 
but money raised thru public sub- 
scriptions, not appropriated by the 
nation, is paying for their growth. 

New York City ‘ 
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C. O. Lee, San Antonio 


THE FIRST U. S. AEROPLANE SQUADRON—NOW IN ACTIVE SERVICE SOMEWHERE IN MEXICO 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S SHAKESPEARE CONTEST FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 








M. William Shak-f{peare: 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 











Shakespeare Today 


fs} EARLY a hun- 
dred years ago 
John Wilson, a 
s4icelebrated pro- 
“ii fessor of Moral 
@4| Philosophy in 
x? the University 
44) of Edinburgh, 
= spoke of Eng- 
land’s great poet in words which we 
can echo today: 


Shakespeare is of no age. He speaks 
a language which thrills in our blood 
in spite of the separation of two hun- 
dred years. His thoughts, passions, 
feelings, strains of fancy, all are of 
this day as they were of his own; and 
his genius may be contemporary with 
the mind of every generation for a 
thousand years to come. 

Thomas Carlyle, in Heroes and 
Hero Worship, says much the same 
thing in even more forceful lan- 
guage: 

This king, Shakespeare, does not he 
shine in crowned sovereignty over us 
all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet strong- 
est of rallying signs; indestructibie; 
really more valuable in that point of 
view than any other means or appli- 
ance whatsoever? We can fancy him 
as radiant aloft over all the nations of 
Englishmen a thousand years hence. 


Our own great American essayist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, likewise 
bears witness to the importance of 
Shakespeare’s contribution to life: 


Far from Shakespeare’s being the 
least known, he is the one person, in 
all modern history, known to us. What 
point of morals, of manners, of 
economy, of philosophy, of religion, of 
taste of the conduct of life, has he not 
settled? What mystery has he not 
signified his knowledge of? What of- 
fice, or function, or district of man’s 
work, has he not remembered? What 
king has he not taught state, as Talma 
taught Napoleon? What maiden has not 
found him finer than her delicacy? 
What lover has he not outloved? What 
sage has he not outseen? What gentle- 
man has he not instructed in the rude- 
ness of his behavior? 


The words of such great men are 
impressive evidence of the value of 
Shakespeare’s gift to the world. To 
their testimony might be aaded that 
of thousands upon thousands of 
others who have felt Shakespeare’s 
power. In fact, the opinions of three 
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hundred years unite in extolling the 
work of the great English dramatist. 

For many years thoughtful people 
have called Shakespeare and the 
Bible the two greatest literary influ- 
ences that have entered into the 
lives of the race. While the influence 
of Shakespeare, like that of the 
Bible, is to be felt rather than meas- 
ured, there are many tangible proofs 
of his vitality as a present-day 
force. 

In the drama Shakespeare has sur- 
passed all other influences. Out of 
1500 new plays produced in the Eliza- 
bethan period, his plays are prac- 
tically the only ones that are pro- 
duced today. In view of all the 
changes that have taken place in the 
last 300 years it is astonishing that 
any play written so long ago should 
still have stage-life. How much more 
astonishing is it that at least twenty- 
six of the thirty-seven plays com- 
monly attributed to »Shakespeare 
have been acted within the last quar- 
ter of a century! Some of these plays 
have been presented repeatedly, 
“The Merchant of Venice,” for ex- 
ample, appearing on the stage over 
100,000 times and producing re- 
ceipts of over $35,000,000! 

The drawing power of Shake- 
speare’s plays is remarkable. In one 
year Sir Henry Irving played Ham- 
let 200 successive times, and in an- 
other year, 108 times. The same 
actor gave 250 consecutive perform- 
ances of “The Merchant of Venice” ; 
212 of “Much Ado About Nothing”; 
and 130 of “Romeo and Juliet.” Since 
no year passes in which it is not 
possible to see elaborate productions 
of Shakespearean plays, as well as a 
great number of amateur presenta- 
tations, it must be true that actors 
and managers alike recognize pub- 
lic interest in the plays of Shake- 
speare. 

In spite of the frequency with 
which the plays are presented the re- 
wards are great. Edwin Booth, with 
a repertory of eleven Shakespearean 
plays and five others, made great ex- 
penditures and endured various 
losses, but left a fortune of $605,000! 


Between 1887 and 1899 Daly’s The- 
ater produced nine Shakespearean 
plays, from which there was a gross 
income of $2,000,000! Between 1878 
and 1905 the Lyceum Theater, one- 
third of whose plays were Shake- 
spearean, had a gross income of 
$10,500,000! In 1910 the Shakespear- 
ean productions in which Julia 
Marlowe and E. H. Sothern took 
parts had average gross receipts of 
$16,000 per week! In four weeks at 
the Academy of Music the Shake- 
spearean plays in which Robert Man- 
tell took the leading part brought in 
an average gross income of $10,000 
per week! 

If Shakespeare has been a maker 
of money for actors and managers 
he has been an even greater maker of 
reputations, for the greatest fame in 
the world of acting has gone to those 
who have made successes in Shake- 
spearean parts. The list of names 
that might be mentioned is astonish- 
ingly long. In the past are the great 
names of Robert Burbage, Colley 
Cibber, Mrs. Siddons, David Gar- 
rick, John Philip Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Junius Booth, William C. 
Macready, Edwin Forest, and Edwin 
Booth. In recent times Henry Irving 
and Johnston Forbes-Robertson were 
knighted for excellence in Shake- 
spearean parts. Among other recent 
actors to gain fame in Shakespearean 
parts are Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, 
John Drew, Richard Mansfield, Rob- 
ert Mantell, E. H. Sothern, Tyrone 
Powers, William Faversham, and 
Ben Greet. The number of Shake- 
spearean actresses is even greater, 
among them being Charlotte Cush- 
man, Mary Anderson, Mme. Modjes- 
ka, Sara Bernhardt, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Ada Rehan, Ellen Terry, 
Julia Marlowe, Viola Allen, Hen- 
rietta Crossman, and Margaret 
Anglin. It is a notable fact that so 
many actors and actresses should 
wish to present Shakespeare’s char- 
acters. 

In the world of books Shakespeare 
has gained an equally important 
place. The last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica gives fifty col- 








EDWIN BOOTH AS HAMLET 
THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN ACTORS (1833-1893) FIRST PLAYED HAMLET IN SAN FRANCISCO IN 1853. HE WAS BY PHYSIQUE AND TEMPERAMENT PARTIICU- 
LARLY FITTED FOR THE PART. WILLIAM WINTER SAYS OF HIM: “NO ACTOR OF THE MANY YEARS KNOWN TO ME HAS MORE COMPLETELY ENTERED INTO AND 
EXPRESSED THE SOUL OF HAMLET THAN HE DID” 
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Splitting Headaches— 
For No Reason At All 


HESE puzzling headaches are due. 

frequently to intestinal absorption of 

toxic substances (auto-intoxication) 
without apparent constipation. 


Nujol is particularly valuable in such 
cases, because it has the property of ab- 
sorbing and removing intestinal toxins, 
besides giving safe and effective relief in 
most cases of periodic and chronic con- 
stipation. 


Nujol is not a purge nor a laxative. It acts in 
effect as a mechanical lubricant. It prevents the 
intestinal contents from becoming hard and so 
facilitates the normal process of evacuation. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 

in pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the 

Nujol trademark. If your druggist does not 

carry Nujol, accept no substitute. We will send 

a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 
States on receipt of 75c.—money 
order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation.” Address 
Dept. 12. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 








Approved by 

Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
Good Housekeeping, Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. 

















WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


GheGLEN SPRINGS “2282 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


750 to 1100 feet. Five Minutes’ Walk from Watkins Glen. 
Southern Tier, Highway, all Macadam. 


THE BATHS 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the 


are directly connected with the hotel and are complete in all appointments for 


UNITS PER LITER OF WATER AND IS DUE TO RADIUM SALT IN SOLUTION. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs wi!l be Mailed on Request 
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Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 3 


Sporty Golf Course, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Boating, Music, Dancing. 3° 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. — 


THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No, 1 AVERAGES 68 MACHE | 








umns of fine print to matter con- 
cerning Shakespeare. The United 
States Catalogue, in its list of Shake- 
spearean books now on sale in the 
United States, prints thirty-five col- 
umns of fine print with an average 
of fifty books to a column! Maga- 
zines and newspapers print hundreds 
of Shakespeare articles. All this 
shows an immense public interest in 
Shakespeare. In fact, the demand for 
Shakespeare’s works is so great that 
there are now on sale in the United 
States alone no less than 130 editions 
of his complete plays and poems, be- 
sides a great number of editions of 
separate plays, abridged plays, 
adaptations of plays and special 
versions. 

The interest, instead of being con- 
fined to English-speaking people, is 
world-wide. Shakespeare’s plays have 
been translated into the languages 
of the civilized world, and exert a 
powerful influence in disseminating 
the ideals of the English race. They 
are read with the greatest interest 
in Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Holland, Russia, Poland, 
Finland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
—in fact, in every land where there 
is literature at all. The plays have 
been acted in China and in Japan, 
and they have been translated into 
such strange languages as Marathi, 
Urdu, and Canarese. 

In Germany especially the influ- 
ence of Shakespeare is very great. 
Goethe, the foremost German writer, 
once wrote: 

I do not remember that any book or 
person or event in my life ever made 
so great an impression upon me as the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Some of the most painstaking 
studies of Shakespearean subjects 
have been made by German scholars, 
and the number of books written in 
German concerning Shakespeare is 
remarkably great. The plays are 
acted very frequently in Germany, 
twenty-six of them being put on the 
stage in 1911, and “Othello” being 
presented 158 times! 

One of the powerful influences that 
makes Shakespeare a leader in pres- 
ent-day thought is the attention 
given to his works in educational in- 
stitutions. Practically every school 
and eollege in the United States in- 
c.._..3 Shakespeare in its course of 
study. Every year this immense 
army of young students gains mental 
and spiritual strength from Shake- 
speare’s plays, a strength that is car- 
ried out into the thought and action 
of national life. 

Books of quotations, such as Bart- 
lett’s, Bennett’s, or Hoyt and Ward’s, 
and such special books as Rout- 
ledge’s Quotations from Shakespeare, 
Morgan’s The Mind of Shakespeare, 
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and Stearns’s The Shakespeare 
Treasury show how thoroly Shake- 
spearean phrases have permeated 
our common speech. 

In the world of music Shakespeare 
has given inspiration to some of the 
world’s greatest composers, Rossini 
writing “Otello,” Schubert giving 
music for such songs as “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” Mendelssohn com- 
posing his beautiful “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Schumann plan- 
ning a “Hamlet,” Verdi producing 
“Macbeth,” “Otello,” and “Falstaff,” 
and Saint-Saéns his “Henry VIII.” 

Many great painters have devoted 
time to Shakespearean subjects, 
among them being Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Hogarth, Romney, Sir 
John Gilbert, George Cruikshank, Sir 
John Millais, Holman Hunt, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Washington 
Allston, Eduard Grutzner, Frederick 
Barth, Walter Crane, and Edward A. 
Abbey. Thousands upon thousands of 
pictures and engravings of all kinds 
have been made by artists more or 
less distinguished. John Boydell 
spent $1,750,000 in preparing a 
collection of Shakespearean engrav- 
ings! 

Great sculptors likewise have 
turned their attention to Shake- 
speare as a theme for art, among 
them being Roubillac, John Bacon, 
Lord Ronald Gower, William R. 
O’Donnovan, J. E. Carew, P. J. 
Chardigny, of Paris; M. Paul Four- 
nier, of Paris; Augusto Possaglio, of 
Florence; R. S. Greenough, Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, J. Q. A. Ward, 
and William Ordway Partridge. 

Important statues of Shakespeare 
stand in various cities of the world. 
They are to be found in Stratford- 
on-Avon, in London, in Birmingham, 
in Central Park, New York; in Lin- 
coln Park, Chicago; in the Library 
of Congress in Washington; in Paris, 
France; in Weimar, Germany, and 
in the Castle of Kronborg in Den- 
mark. 

It is by no means necessary that 
a person shall have read Shakespeare 








BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING 


H. Copley Greene: The Wisdom of 
Shakespeare; ©. 8S. Ward: Wit, Wis- 
dom and Beauties of Shakespeare; A. 
Davenport: Leadership of Shake- 
speare; F. C. Sharp: Shakespeare's 
Portrayal of the Moral Life; H. 8. 
Bowden: The Religion of WShake- 
speare; G. Arbuthnot: Shakespeare 
Sermons; J. D. E. Spaeth: Living 
Problems in Shakespeare; S. L. Lee: 
Shakespeare and the Modern Stage; 
William Winter: Shakespeare on the 
Stage; R. G. Moulton: Shekespeare 
as a Dramatic Thinker; W. J. Rad- 
datz; Golden Texts from the Works 
of Shakespeare; N. C. Clarke, edited 
by W. J. Rolfe: Shakespeare Prov- 
erbs; Ben Greet: Shakespeare a 
Child Can Read and Act. 























“Remove the 


Your men blindfolded—how much 
work, what kind of work could they do? 
Yet do you realize that to an extent you 
blindfold them, when you compel them 
to work in a dark plant? If your plant 
were flooded with daylight, your em- 
ployees would then work at maximum 
efficiencv. Simply because they could see 
etter, they could do more work, and 
better work. Tests of the most stringent 
kind prove this. En- 
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creases accidents—how it saves large 
sums of money because it remains white 
longer—how it makes ceilings and walls 
sanitary, because they can be washed 
like tile—how it saves as much as three- 
quarters of an hour electric lighting 
every day in a huge plant! 

Rice’s is the only oil paint giving a 
glossy, tile-like, white finish. By the 
Rice Method, it can be applied over old 
cold-water paint. It 
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This book will 
open your eyes to 
the close connection 
between daylight and your profits; 
shows how you can increase your day- 
light 19% to 36%. It tells how over 3000 
of the biggest plants in the world now 
do this. It tells the story of Rice’s Gloss 
Mill White; how Rice’s helps increase 
the output of workmen—how it de- 
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gloss paint. Users 
are protected by the 
Rice Guarantee. 

On Concrete Surfaces—On inside con- 
crete Rice’s Granolith makes the best 
possible primer for a second coat of 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White—giving a 
glossy, tile-like finish at no more ex- 
pense than lead and oil paint. RICE’S 
GRANOLITH. 


Write today for the free book “‘More Light.’’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


30 DUDLEY STREET 
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ism, Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. 
under any obligation. 





HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the English Department ‘of the 
Stuyvesant High School, where nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to 
teachers of Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, Journal- 


Address W. W. Ferrin, The Independent, 119 W. goth St., New York 


It is free. Sending for it will not place you 
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DORAN SPRING FICTION 





Novels That Emerge 





A SENTIMENTAL DRACON 


By Nina Larrey Duryea 

A delightful and ae comedy of Yankee 
“push” in Paris before the war. Picture 
jacket. 12mo. Net $1.25 


GOSSAMER sy<.A. Birmingham 


International finance in its finer aspects, 
handled with inimitable brilliance. Color 
jacket. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE AMATEUR 


By Charles CG. Norris 
An American novel introducing a strong new 
force into American letters; a book of expe- 
riences and people—some of them known to 
you and me—in contemporary New York. 
Color jacket and end paper. 12mo. Net $1.35 


THe IMMORTAL CYMNASTS 


By Marie Cher 
A story of the rarest charm, mingling the 
fantastic and the everyday. Color jacket 
by F. Tennyson Jesse. 12mo. Net $1.25 


YEARS of PLENTY By IvorBrown 
A little classic of realism: prep. and college 
days. 2mo. Net $1.25 

This Comes by Itself Because, Whi 








THE BELOVED TRAITOR 


By Frank L. Packard 
The struggle of love and genius in a strong, 
rich nature. Vital, strong, enthralling. Illus- 
trated and with color jacket.12 mo.Net $1.25 


THE OAKLEYITES 


By E. F. Benson 
There is delicious comedy relief to atender, 
serious story. Color jacket. 12mo. Net $1. 35 


THe S.S. GLORY Frederick Niven 


1e good ship tossing her way across the 
Atlantic, with her turbulent crew—children 
for larking, but strong to meet adventure 
when it comes. Illustrations and jacket in 
full color by Fred Holmes. 12mo. Net $1.25 


BECCARS ON HORSEBACK 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 

Wonderful art, wanted ul color in her word- 

pictures—but ’the tale’s the thing. Color 
jacket and frontispiece by the Author. 

12mo. Net $1.25 

THe ETERNAL MACDALENE 

By Robert H. McLaughlin 

The story aueut dramatic light on a world- 

old problem. 12mo. Net $1.25 
le Fiction, It Is More Than a Novel 











HE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


What would h: appen i America were Invaded by a strong military power. 


if you like, but this is as real as a hand at your throat. 


real people move in it. Illustrated. 


By Cleveland Moffett 
Be skeptical 
Tacticians have passed on it; 

8vo. Net $1.50 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 2: w. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LATSHAW SCHOOL jy vane your child to become 


bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“*The Maples,’* 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadeiphia. 











‘Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Music, Painting, 
Law, Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy, 
Agriculture, Photography, and Forestry. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 10—Aug. 17 


eoneeas and Bulletin sent on application. 

















orthwester 
UNIVERSITY 


i : Summer School = 







Beautiful Campus on wooded shores of 
Lake Michigan, near Chicago. New dor- 
mitories, large gymnasium, special recre- 
ation features. Courses in Liberal Arts, 
in Music, in Oratory and Evanston Acad- 
emy. For book of courses and views write 
4 A.W. Harris, Pres., Box 506, Evanston, Ill, 


he 
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Publishers in America for 


send st. NewYork fiopoen 2 sroucnton 
MARTIN COLLEGE, *2e43S ee 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 


Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the B've-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wyun, President. 





HORT -STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form strues 
ture, and writing of oe Short- Steey taught by Dr. J, 
ii = ditor ineott’s Magazine. 
Bers “ieee +, ree. Please address 
THE Mone CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


| Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 

fy imethods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 

which we can recommend after the most thorough 

fpersonal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 

Jertifieates of Deposit also for saving investo: 

| PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 


Soe BOOKCASES 


provide for your increasing stock of 
books and harmonize with your home 
or office furnishings. Add sections as you 
need them. Metal framed glass doors 
slide horizontally in steel lined grooves. 
Exclude dust, do not stick or slam. 
“S1This Solid has 8 
feet of book space and roomy drawer. 
Golden, Fumed or other popular finishes, 
Elimination of superfluous parts, not 











cheapness’’ of material or manufacture, 
makes the prices low. $12.80, freight 
— see note, ° 
- INCREASED DESK SPACE 
hia Swinging Stands are attachable to either side of desks, 
etc. For typewriter, books, 















etc. Oak Top 14x 18 in. on 
strong metal frame. Swings 
away when not needed. Locks where 
you want it. Frame 
black enamelled, 
Sent by Parcel Post. 









saves the 
time of your highest paid 
help. our Letters, Catalogs, 
Orders, etc., are filed on edge for 
quick reference, in this Solid Oak 
Filing Cabinet. Drawers are dust proof, 
on roller be: gs and equipped with 
follow blocks. 

File is very strong—almost wear proof. 
Thousands of them now serve satisfied 
users. 3drawers $11.25—2drawers $8.00— 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes. 

fal > oe Sugges- 
tions,’’ sent with Catalog ‘*F’’—96 pages 
Office devices. Catalog “He two lines 
Sectional Bookcases. 

NOTE—Freight paid as quoted to 
Eastern and Central States. Consistent 
prices in wes and South, 


The Manufacturing Co. 
61 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 

















to feel his influence. The frequency of 
quotation from the plays has made 
many of the longer passages familiar 
to people who know nothing more of 
his works. Whether people know it or 
not, Shakespeare has entered profound- 
ly into daily thought. Some of his lines 
are on every one’s lips. Think only of: 
“All that glitters is not gold”; 
“Tell truth and shame the devil”; “Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown”; 
“A man can die but once”; “He jests 
at scars that never felt a wound”; “The 
wish was father to the thought”; 
“Brevity is the soul of wit’; “I am a 
man more sinned against than sin- 
ning”; “There’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends”; “‘All’s well that ends well”; 
“The weakest goes to the wall.” Shake- 
speare’s use of certain terse expressions 
has aided in fixing them as permanent 
possessions of the language, some of 
them being: “I dote on his very ab- 
sence”; “In the twinkling of an eye”; 
“My cake is dough”; “A poor, lone 
woman”; “A dish fit for the gods.” 

It is evident that Shakespeare’s in- 
fluence upon the modern world can be 
demonstrated in very tangible fashion. 
Because of that influence millions of 
dollars are exchanged yearly, and 
countless numbers of people devote 
themselves in one way or another to 
work in connection with Shakespeare. 

From the point of view of the in- 
tangible, Shakespeare, outside of the 
Bible, is the greatest spiritual force in 
literature. His plays uphold the ideals 
of right living and high thinking, the 
unchanging, eternal laws of life. They 
show that lack of moral restraint 
brings the certain punishment of con- 
science, and very frequently the punish- 
ment inflicted by human society. They 
show that true nobility lies neither in 
rank nor in wealth, but in noble char- 
acter. They broaden the mind by a sane 
and liberal view of life, creating sym- 
pathy for all types of people, opening 
the eyes to the charms of nature, and 
inducing meditation on all that exists. 
They strengthen the love of liberty, 
justice, mercy, fair-play, kindness, 
peace, modesty, temperance, courage, 
and manliness—in fact, of all that is 
noble and good. Shakespeare’s plays 
hold their high position because they 
come so close in spirit to the highest 
ideals of the race. Their influence on 
present-day thought and action is 
strong beyond estimation. 








THE FURROWS 


Last year we ploughed the furrows straight, 
together, Jean and I, 

When down the Flanders Road a lark was 
singing sweet and high, 

With Paris white and beautiful, a mirage 
in the sky. 


This year in kepis smart and red and jacket 
short and blue 

My Jean toward the trenches went to help 
his country thro’; 

Alone I drive the sleek white ox along the 
fields he knew. 


Soft o’er a stretch of fallow ground the 
* tender spring grass waves, 
I toil with anxious care today (for care a 
sick heart saves), 
Yet cannot keep the furrows straight. 
There are too many graves. 
—M. Forrest in the Toronto Globe. 
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The New 
Books 


IN JAPAN 


From Japanese presses have recently 
come to this country two interesting 
specimens of book making. One, Suiko- 
iko, is the memorial volume of the writ- 
ings and speeches of Mr. Midzumo, for 
seven years consul general at New 
York, whose American friends will be 
interested in the photographs that il- 
lustrate the pages, even tho all they 
can read will be the few addresses de- 
livered in America and printed ih Eng- 
lish at the close of the volume. The 
other, an attractive little book illus- 
trated by a few colored prints, is the 
Imperial Japanese Poems of the Meiji 
Era. These Royal poems are for the 
most part single stanzas, each grace- 
fully expressing a sound moral. The 
English translation is printed opposite 
the decorative Japanese characters. 
Less charming than these books in silk 
and crépe is Ernest Wilson Clement’s 
Short History of Japan, but it gives 
swiftly and clearly an account of what 
is known of the centuries before the 
Meiji Era and of the changes that have 
taken place under the late Emperor. 
The Mikado, Institution and Person is 
at once a more detailed and less com- 
plete study. William Elliot Griffis con- 
siders the legendary period, but leaving 
out the Samurai, who were for cen- 
turies the actual rulers, he treats of 
the active life of the kingdom only 
after the middle df the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the fall of the Samurai. The 
accounts of the internal affairs from 
that time on and of the personality of 
the late Mikado are full and enthusias- 
tic. The Working Women of Japan is a 
sad enough description of piteous .and 
shocking conditions by Sidney L. 
Gulick, of Doshisha University, who is 
in a position to know whereof he writes. 
The little leaven that begins to lighten 
this heavy mass of human misery comes 
from the efforts of one poor workman, 























Shinjoro Omoto. There is a chapter on | 


the Geisha girls, on the rural workers 


and on recent legislation. Worlds away | 


from these somber pages is the Flower 
Art of Japan, by Mary Averill, a de- 
lightful book on a fascinating subject. 
Its explanations of combinations and 
symbolism are clear and simple. Its 
hundred illustrations, mostly in line, 
show the methods of preparation and 
arrangement. For a beginning in the 
study of line and composition one could 
hardly find a better introduction than 
this Japanese flower art. 

In The Students of Asia, G. Sher- 
wood Eddy gives accounts of the edu- 
cational movements in India, China, 
and Japan*started by the work of 
Christian missionaries and fostered by 
contact with western civilization. The 



























A wise old head 
on spry young feet 


A man is as old as he 


walks, 


There's sprightly youth- 
walking in 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


An old head is a wise head 
and insists onCat’s Paw Rub- 
ber Heels— 


Because the Foster Friction 

Plug won't let you slip. 

No holes to track mud and dirt. 

They give freedom and lightness 

to the body and they grip safely any 
street, pavement or floor, 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind 
—you can find them at all dealers—50 
cents attached—black or tan. 


Put youth on your feet. Get apairtoday. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER co., 
105 Federal Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Originatorsand Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 








IGGINS Peerless Patent 
stole) ae ke} ace Or-tael] 


assure you of +e card rep- 
resentation. any of Amer- 
ica’s largest card us rs use Wiggins 
exclusively because 
i they realize that the 
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| -or down? | 
H ERE is your future charted for you, 


based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—up, through trazm- 
ing, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zocv is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary, The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


I, C. S., Box 4502, Scranton, Pa. 
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, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4502, SCRANTON, PA. 
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“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill 
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extent of the western spirit in Oriental 
education will astonish those who have 
not kept track of the swiftly changing 
East. Mr. Eddy was Mr. John R. Mott’s 
companion in the recent journey for 
the Y. M. C. A. to the student bodies 
all over the world and his analyses of 
conditions and tendencies are made 
upon broad and thoro knowledge of con- 
ditions in Eastern lands. 

The Japan. Society of America has 
published a symposium of addresses 
by various eminent Japanese setting 
forth the ideals and the policies of 
Japan and entitled Japan to America. 
The topics cover a wide range from 
commercial methods and international 
ambitions to translations from Eastern 
literature and Christianity in Japan. 
An especially interesting paper is that 
on the moral code of the great Jap- 
anese educator, Fukuzawa. 

Tho there has been a guide for trav- 
elers in Japan, there has been none for 
China, Korea and Manchuria till the 
publication of the four volumes of the 
Official Guide to Eastern Asia, China, 
Manchuria and Chéen, and Northeast- 
ern and Southwestern Japan. Tho stout 
and handy like our Baedekers, even a 
guide book made in Japan has charm. 
The smallest illustrations are clear, the 
colored frontispieces delightful, and 
the maps are beautiful instead of 
garish. 


A Short History of Japan, by Ernest Wilson 
Clement. Univ. of Chicago Press. $1. The 
Mikado, Institution and Person, by William 
Elliot Griffis. Princeton Univ. Press. $1.50. 
Working Women of Japan, by Sidney L. Gu- 
lick. Missionary Education Movement. 50 
cents. The Flower Art of Japan, by Mary 
Averill. Lane. $1.50. The Students of Asia, by 
G. Sherwood Eddy. Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 50 cents. Japan to America, Putnam. 
$1.25. The Official Guide to Eastern Asia, 4 
vols. Tokyo: Imperial Japanese Government 
Railways. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE 

Mr. Hobson is one of that masterful 
little band of English federationists 
who, with Lord Bryce, A. Lowes Dick- 
inson, Aneurin Williams and others, is 
now devoting his time to working out 
the basis for a durable peace when the 
Great War ends. Towards International 
Government is a plea for a League of 
Peace, with legislative, judicial and 
executive branches all backed up by 
force. Altho the idea has already been 
treated in several striking magazine 
articles both here and abroad, this is 
the first book to be published on the 
subject. 

The author presents a well thought 
out and detailed plan. He sees the com- 
ing of the new order and urges it with 
all the charm and erudition that a culti- 
vated Englishman can bring to such a 
task. He has the enthusiasm of the 
devotee and yet is not blinded to the 
tremendous difficulties to be overcome 
before the goal is reached. 

Mr. Hobson’s League is strikingly 
like the proposals of the American 
branch of the League to Enforce Peace, 
promulgated a Declaration of Inter- 
dependence at Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, last June. All of which goes 
to show that when the time is ripe for 
an idea to be born whether in the realm 
of science or government, the light is 
vouchsafed almost simultaneously to 





FREE OF COST 


This late model 


Underwood Typewriter 

equipped with 2-color automatic ribbon, 

back spacer and tabulator, shipped to you 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


After you have tried the machine for 10 
days and found it all that we claim, you 


ay the express agent our special 
argain price of 
$43.85 
Cless than one-half the manufactarer’s price) 
and*the machine is yours. This is the 
greatest typewriter offer made. Let us 


prove it. 


Easy payment plan can be 
arranged. 


Write today 


METRO. TYPEWRITER CO. 
70 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 



































Reduce Your 
Office Work! 


Office work doesn’t make profits; it con- 
sumes profits. And when it drags it holds back 
other more important work. Speed and simplic- 
make for preen —_ aad profits. Every job you can sim- 
pli » every ou Can save, means pushing ahead 
tead of holding back. With our new methods and the 


DUPLICATOR 





you can reduce office work and—speed up other 


departments, get orders out quicker, give better service 
to custumers, save money. 


Shrewd Men in 153 Lines of 
Business Have Proved It For You 


We can show you hundreds of manufacturers and jobbers 
who have saved by our methods as high as % of the t.ne 
formerly used in many kinds of office work. This speedin 
up in the office has increased production, reduced costs an 
other expenses. smoothed out trouble, taken up lost time 
between departments. increased net profit. Ask us to lay 
these facts before you—show you what others in your line 
d by D methods. The evidence 
address now and 





ave 
is wy A for you. Tear out our name and 
write for it. 


742 Monon Bldg., Chi inci 
Duplicator Mfg. Co., 1592 Hedeor Tee. Be avai 











English and History 


Teachers of these subjects as well as 
Economics and Civics should send for our 
weekly 


LESSON PLANS 


and learn how easily they can adopt the 
new method of teaching with the aid of 
The Independent. Hundreds of instructors 
have told us that The Independent has made 
their work more interesting and more fruit- 
ful. They testify that the Lesson Plans are 
excellent and have made the work even 
more beneficial. If you are a teacher we 
shall gladly mail both English and History 
Lesson Plans each week without cost. Just 


write to 
W. W. FERRIN 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St. New York 
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different men working independently in 
different places. 

Nobody who is seriously interested 
in seeing that this war ends all war 
can afford to ignore this scholarly and 
statesmanlike volume. Altho it is the 
pioneer work in the field, it is pretty 
nearly the last word on the subject, at 
least as far as the theory of the League 
of Peace is concerned. 


Towards International Government, by J. A. 
Hobson. Macmillan. $1. 


THEORIES AND THRILLS 


Marriage, thinks Henry Kitchell 
Webster, is The Real Adventure of life, 
“the essential adventureness of which 
no amount of cautious thought taken 
in advance could modify.” And he pro- 
ceeds to prove the theory in an enter- 
taining story of how one woman tried 
it, forced by the circumstances of the 
adventure to win her way successively 
as the perfect hostess in high society; 
as a chorus girl; after the show left her 
stranded “on the road,” as a small town 
milliner; and at length as a successful 
costume designer in New York. 

All of which is due to her insistence 
on economic independence, theoretically 
accepted and practically denied by her 
husband. Only after she has “made 
good” as an individual does she come 
to the realization that “there’s a real job 
just in being successfully the wife of a 
successful man.” It is a tale full of 
real people who are trying life from 
nearly every angle and whose com- 
ments on their experiences offer keen 
suggestions for a fairly workable phi- 
losophy. The conclusions it reaches ring 
true, and the intrinsic interest of the 
plot holds the reader’s close attention 
in spite of the rather excessive length 
of the story, somewhat overgarnished 
with adjectives and author’s digres- 
sions. 


The Real Adventure, by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


THE CRITICAL YEARS 


The years during which a human 
animal becomes civilized—or not, as the 
case may be—are coming to receive an 
increasing share of attention from all 
who have to do with human beings in 
the process of development. The re- 
printing of Dr. Slaughter’s The Adoles- 
cent from the English edition of five 
years ago should be of great benefit to 
those who have to do with young men 
and women in the becoming. Dr. 
Slaughter has succeeded in doing two 
unusual things: he has condensed the 
significant facts about. the mental and 
moral characteristics of the adolescent 
into a small book of a hundred pages; 
and he has presented his concentrated 
extract in a most readable, and some- 
times even entertaining way. There are 
shreds and remnants of a lingering 
Darwinism thruout the text, but the 
essentials are up to the best thought 
and scholarship on the main subject. 

The same period of life is discussed 
from the physician’s point of view in 
Dr. Louis Starr’s The Adolescent 
Period. The emphasis is here naturally 
on the physical side—growth, the de- 
velopment of the muscular system, 





Joy just hangs on every puff 


How a pipe of ‘‘Tux’’ does bubble over with good 


cheer and sunny comfort |! 


There’s something about 


the mellow taste.of ‘“Tux’’ that stirs a smoker’s soul. 
It gets into his inside works, sweetens his disposition, 
and gives him that perky, chesty feeling, like a high- 
stepper trotting down the avenue, 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Men who never smoked a pipe before are now smoking 
Tuxedo, because they have found that Tuxedo is the mildest 
tobacco made, and that it is the one tobacco that never irri- 


tates mouth, throat or nerves. 


You simply cannot get another tobacco made by the “Tux- 
edo Process”—and that’s the orig- THT 


inal of all processes for removing 

every trace of harshness and bite % iia: 

from the tobacco. It has been wide- Che ERSON'S 

ly imitated, but never duplicated. 
Try Tuxedo for a week, and 

you'll get acquainted with the sweet- 


est, mildest, mellowest smoke 
the world. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERY WHERE 


Convenient, glassine wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch . . , Cc 


Famous green tin with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40¢ and 80¢ 
In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90¢ 
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Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, Pa., D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 

















“Travel (\Sithout Trouble 


Our system of unaccompanied, prearranged 
travel is the most notable advance made in 
travel-methods for many years. It furnishes 
complete travel tickets for any journey, 
long or short, all Pullman and hotel reser- 
vations, transfers, detailed plan showing 
schedules, connections, etc., and other travel- 
service. For individuals, families, groups 
of friends, organizations. 

ANY ROUTE , ANY TIME 

Write for booklet and information 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Montreal, Toronto 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business on March 7, 1916: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............. $32,959,681.93 
Acceptances of other banks dis- 

GEE abdendesesseddsocususe 167,275.26 
QvOCETAENS ccccceccccccccccccess 140.61 
U. 8S, bonds deposited to secure 

Clrewlatiom ccccccccccccccccses 51,000.00 
Bonds and securities pledged as 

collateral for State or other 

GOpeGhts cocccccvececcccecceces 99,500.00 
Securities other than U. 8. bonds 

owned unpledged........-.++++ 584,079.75 
Subscription to stock 

of Federal Reserve 

Bank .cccocccccece 000.00 
Less amount unpaid. 225,000.00 

es 225,000.00 
Value of banking house......... 700,000.00 
Net amount due from Federal 
BVO BARK ccccceccccccoces 2,395,091.11 
Net amount due from banks and 

DAMROTD 2c ccccccccccecccccccce 408,141.24 
Exchanges.for Clearing House.. 2,090,232.06 
Other checks on banks in the 

same eclty or town as report- 

See BARR. cccccccgeccccoccccce 39,951.29 
Outside checks and other cash 

$ROMEB ncccccccccccccccccsccces 95,549.95 
Fractional currency, nickels and 

GED cccccccccescceceosoccese 8,585.00 
Notes of other national banks.. 811.00 | 
Coin and certificates............ 1,502,400.00 
Legal-tender note@..........++++ 977,485.00 
Redemption fund with U. S&. 

Treasurer and due from U. 8. 

TROABUTOP cccccccccccccccccece 67,550.00 

BOER) ceccccccccccceccoceses $42,372,474.20 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in............ $1,500,000.00 
Surplus fund.....c.cccccsccsccece 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits. ...$1,796,765.52 
Reserved for taxes.. 24,100.09 
$1,820,865.61 
Less current ex- 
penses, interest, 
and taxes paid.. 133,210.60 
——————_ 1, 687, 654.92 
Cireulating notes outstanding... 50,000. 
Net amount due to banks and 

DARMNCTS cccccccccccccscccccecs 16,469,917.01 

Dividends unpatd..........++++.. 5,149.00 


Demand deposits: 


Individual deposits subject to 
GOGR. cccccesccccessosccesaece 15,598,716.92 
Certificates of deposit due in less 


than 30 GayB.....eccceeeeees 


Certified checkS......-.+.sseeee. 298,688.84 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 64,551.36 
State, county, or other municipal 
GOROMNED § cccccccccccccccccccce 74,118.15 
State bank circulation.......... 5,678.00 
Bota) ncccccccccccccedccccces $42,372,474.20 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I. EDWARD TOWNSEND, President of the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
BDWARD TOWNSEND, President 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th 
@ay of March, 1916. 
CHAS, -E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. Oo., 2659. 
Correst—Attest: 
HENRY SPADONE, 
ISAAC D. FLETCHER, 
JOHN J. WALTON, 


Directors. 


























DIVIDEND’ 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CoO. 
New York, March 15, 1916. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable May 1, 1916, 
at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 6, 1916. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer 











Shakespeare’s Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we 
will mail in a tube suitable for fram- 
ing an excellent reproduction on 
heavy cameo paper of Leopold Flam- 
eng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six 
two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 














physical education, the diseases of 
adolescence, etc. There is a brief dis- 
cussion of the “faults” of adolescence, 
in which some of the normal symptoms 
of youth are treated from the point of 
view of the offensive and criminal and 
otherwise undesirable forms that they 
may take. These two books supplement 
each other in a practical way. — 


The Adolescent, by J. W. Slaughter. Macmil- 
lan. 60 cents. The Adolescent Period, by Louis 
Starr. Philadelphia: Blakiston. $1. 


TOMMY ATKINS 


Ian Hay has written a delightfully 
witty account of the life in a training 
camp of Kitchener’s first army, The 
First Hundred Thousand. The writer, 
who before he became an officer in a 
Scotch regiment was a novelist de- 
scribes his own experiences, and there 
is a smile in almost every paragraph 
and a laugh on every page, so keen is 
his eye for’the amusing side of their 
troubles and privations. One gains a 
vivid idea of exactly what happens to 
the recruit thru the long months of 
training before he is sent to the front. 
The reader lives with Tommy Atkins 
in camp, on parade, on the march and 
in sham battles, and then he goes to the 
front, where the fun suddenly ceases 
and he is face to face with real war. 
It is a most illuminating and interest- 
ing book, with true literary value—a 
book to read and to keep. 


The First Hundred Thousand, by Ian Hay. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 


SOCIALISM AND THE CHURCH 


John Spargo, one of the most per- 
suasive and tolerant of all the expound- 
ers of Socialist thought, extends the 
olive branch to the Christian churches 
in his recent study of Marxian Social- 
ism and Religion. He does not attempt 
to minimize the magnitude of the his- 
toric quarrel between the party and the 
church. “In the average religious pa- 
per,” he admits, “the most bitter, 
brutal, stupid and false charges against 
Socialism and its advocates are to be 
found with a frequency which precludes 
the suggestion of accident as an ex- 
planation. In the Socialist papers, with 
equal frequency, charges just as brutal, 
stupid and false are hurled against re- 
ligion and all its associations.” But this 
unfortunate state of affairs is due, Mr. 
Spargo thinks, not to anything inher- 
ent in Socialist doctrine, but to the un- 
wise political attitude of some estab- 
lished churches, notably the Roman 
Catholic, and the coincidence of the rise 
of Socialism with the materialist trend 
of thought among the educated classes 
in the middle of the last century. With 
great ingenuity he shows that even the 
materialistic conception of history, the 
only Marxian dogma which seems on 
the face of it irreconcilable with Chris- 
tian teaching, may be made to bear a 
religious interpretation. Why should not 
the progress of industry and the shift- 
ing phases of the class struggle be 
God’s way of working out the evolution 
of humanity? The query thus put Mr. 


Spargo regards as unanswerable. It is' f 


certainly most strange that every right 
or wrong attempt to explain how things 
come about should be regarded, equally 
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DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


N.E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue, New York 

















Special Offer 


Shirts and Necktie by Mail for Less Than You Pay 
for Shirts Alone 


Only tremendous sales make it possible. 
sent postpaid on receipt of $2. Handsome tie included free 


3 DURO Shirts 


for name and address of 5 friends. You owe your pocket- 
book a trial order of this famous box of shirts guaranteed not 
to shrink, fade or rip in 6 months wear or new shirts free. 
Made of fine white percale shirting material with neat stripes 
of blue, black, and lavender. One of each color same size to 
the box. You will find them tasteful and refined. Cut in the 
popular coat style, soft laundered, cuffs attached and very 
fashionable. Sizes 14to17. Sleeves 33. You cannot buy 
such good shirts for the money at stores and would get no 
guarantee of wear. Ties are navy blue, black, and lavender. 
Take your choice. If not satisfactory keep tie for your 
tro and on receipt of the shirts we will gladly re- 
your money. Order today and receive catalog of 
DURO Shirts and Furnishings at maker to wearer prices. Our 





advertising would not be in 100 leading magazines if we were not 
respons ble. Highest bank references. 


Room 200 Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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by those who champion the new theory 
and by those who attack it, as a denial 
that the newly explained law of nature 
may be also a manifestation of the will 
of God. 


Marxian Socialism and Religion, by John 
Spargo. Huebsch. $1. 


EFFICIENCY INVESTMENT 
Eight minutes a day to keep in condi- 
tion! Dr. W. J. Cromie in Keeping Phys- 
ically Fit gives single stick, towel and no 
apparatus exercizes for busy men, nervous 
women, and growing children. 
Macmillan. $1. 


NEW ENGLAND STORIES 
Annie Trumbull Slosson’s work is sure 
to be delicate, full of mystical meaning, of 
pathos and yet of hopefulness. In Puzzled 
Souls the opening dog story is too pathetic, 
but Old Home Day is a fine, weird fancy, 
and the tale of the boy who became an 
infidel is an interesting study in child 
psychology. 
Philadelphia: S. S. Times. 75 cents. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 
The Spirit of England, by George W. E. 
Russell, would seem to be mainly a po- 
litical apology for his passing from a con- 
vinced pacificist to a volunteer militarist. 
To satisfy this end he wanders into every 
land, and calls to witness a host of authori- 
ties. Directness is hardly one of his gifts, 
and clarity shines none too brilliantly 
thru the bewildering maze of his pages. 
Dutton. $1.25. 


AN ANTHOLOGY 

In striking contrast to the war poems 
of the day is The Quiet Hour, a collection 
that has been selected and arranged by 
FitzRoy Carrington under the seven head- 
ings, Cradle Songs, Infancy, Child- 
hood, Night, Sleep, Charms, and Dirges. 
Mr. Carrington gleans not from the great 
poets alone, but gives us much worth while 
from minor singers. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 


THE BEAUTY OF WONDER 
Superficially reminiscent of Kenneth 
Grahame, but with more of philosophy and 
of mystical fancy. Algernon Blackwood’s 
story of children, but by no means for 
children, An Extra Day, is full of beauty 
and originality. It should be loved of all 
child lovers and indeed of all, for whom 
the poetry of life is as real as its tasks and 
its pleasures. 
Macmillan. $1.35. 


ETHICS IN SERVICE 

The Page Lectures at Yale, delivered 
last year by Mr. Taft, are now published 
under the title, Ethics in Service. Two of 
these explain his convictions as to various 
political and social reforms, one is a genial 
discussion of the Presidential office. Those 
most valuable are on the bar, its history 
and its standards, giving the ideals of the 
profession as they appear to this high- 
minded and able member of the profession. 


Yale Univ. Press. $1. 


EUROPA’S FAIRY BOOK 
Joseph Jacobs, whose untimely death 
took place in January, had collected and 
retold certain selected European Folk- 
Tales that he had found practically iden- 
tical in.all continental countries, under the 
title of Europa’s Fairy Tales. In them he 
followed in general the admirable plan 
used in his “English Fairy Tales.” The 
Master Thief, Beauty and the Beast, 
Androcles and the Lion, and others, less 
familiar, appear in the present collection. 
The illustrations are by John D. Batten. 
Putnam. $1.25. 


A ROMAN SKEPTIC 

The second of the seven volumes of the 
works of Lucian in the Loeb Classical 
Library is now out. This contains the dia- 
logs which gave Lucian the reputation 
of a skeptic and in which he ridicules the 
gods. In one of them a philosopher cross- 
questions Jupiter and shows that he is a 
helpless pretender. His arguments on fate 
and destiny and the prevalence of evil and 
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y The Value of Sanatogen to 
The Man who Works His Brain 


“Without albumen, no life: without phosphorus, no thought”— 
so runs a famous saying. 

True, the healthy body gets enough albumen and phosphorus 
from the daily food, but an overtaxed brain and nervous system 
will run short of these vital substances because the demand outruns 
the normal supply. Then we have fatigue, depression—and worse, 
if nothing be done. 

It is then that Sanatogen is of splendid aid. Combining purest 
albumen and organic phosphorus in chemical union, Sanatogen 
takes to the fundamental sources of nervous and mental efficiency 
just the elements needed. It supplies these elements quickly and 
without strain upon digestion, giving the depleted cells real nutri- 
ment, real sustenance and no false stimulation. 

The result of this is well epitomized by Sir Gilbert Parker when 
he writes, “Sanatogen to my mind is a true food-tonic, giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked body and mind.” And by Arnold Bennett, 
who tersely reports, “The effect of Sanatogen upon the nervous 
system is simply wonderful.” 

It is good to remember that the medical profession has set the 
seal of approval upon the value of Sanatogen—no less than 21,000 
doctors have written letters endorsing its value. 

Should not the knowledge of these facts create the 
conviction that Sanatogen will also help you? 





* Grand Prize, International Sanatogen is sold by good 
Congress of Medicine, druggists everywhere, in 
J b London, 1913. sizes from $1.00 up 
Y J 
THE 
FOOD-TONIC 
APPROVED BY SCIENCE s g & 
Ss. B16): D B : olere: 


for “The Art of Living”’—a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popu- 
lar poet-author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting 
aids in the quest for contentment and better health. This book is free, Tear this 
off —as a reminder to write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26R Irving Place, New York. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
PT MONROE DOCTRINE 
and 30 equally vital questions thoroughly debated 


in THE DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK SERIES. 
Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- | Indispensable to public speakers and all well in- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- | formed people. Cloth, $1 each, post aid. What 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK | topic interests you? For complete list, address 


issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. H. C. WILSON CO 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston | Box R White Plains, N. Y. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


OF LONDON 


(EsTaBLISHED 1782) 





FIRE 


Use and Occupancy-Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 





Head Office for the United States 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


A. D. a Jr., Secretary 
LOUIS P. BAYARI 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, { Joint Managers 
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GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 





E. MORRIS, President 
Wi, ELY, Vice- President 
“r JAC KSON, Vice-President 
. PAGE, Vice-President 
“G. H. STUART gr, Treasurer 
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Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 





Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1915 
Total Assets . . $6,760,670.45 
Total Liabilities . 2,876,507.35 
Reinsurance Reserve 2,588,175.72 


Surplus over all Lia- 
bilities . . 
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3,884, 163.10 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
New York City 


55 John Street 
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wrong in the world under the permission 
of Heaven have a very modern sound. The 
visits to Hades and jollying of Charon and 
Hermes are quite a contrast to the inter- 
views of Ulysses and Agneas in the lower 
world. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 


BONAPARTE 
Most vividly written is James Morgan’s 
In the Footsteps of Napoleon. It enters 
little into the discussion of details of cam- 
paigns, or the causes and results of that 
marvelous career. It is rather the story, 
dramatically, but not sensationally told, of 
the man Napoleon, with especial regard 
to the setting of the critical events, for 
which setting the author has journeyed to 
all the scenes of the Napoleonic drama. 
Maemillan. $2.50. 


AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR 
“Tis a quare woruld, an’ judgin’ from 
the preparations they’re making for it, the 
next wan will be quarer,” says Jerry of 
Alexis Roche’s Journeys with Jerry the 
Jarvey. His stories of the “quare” people 
he has known in this “quare woruld” are 
Irish thru and thru, and hence delightful. 
Filled with excellent material, the book is 
marred by unskillful handling. A judicious 
omission of the broader bits of humor would 

also be an improvement. 
Dutton, $1.35. 


BELGIAN LEGEND AND BUILDING 
The most attractive book on Belgium 
out lately seems to us Mrs. Champney’s 
Romance of Old Belgium. The first stories 
purport to be from a hidden manuscript 
of Froissart, discovered on the destruc- 
tion of a monastery by German shells. 
Later tales are historical. There is a chap- 
ter by Frére Champney on the characteris- 
tic architecture of this land. The illustra- 
tions are peculiarly apt to the text, varied 
and delightful. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


THREE PLAYS 
In.the three plays included in the sixth 
volume of Hauptmann’s works is shown 
again the dramatist’s tremendous grasp 
of human nature. In The Maidens of 
the Mountains he shows a group of people 
who live and‘love and dream, and being 
modern, know that they dream. Griselda is 
the medieval legend retold with the keenest 
psychological insight, yet subtly touched 
with poetry. Gabriel Schilling’s Flight is a 
brilliant analysis of the relations of the 
sexes, 
Huebsch. $1.50. 


NOT FOR LAYMEN 
Consumption and Its Cure by Physical 
Evrercises propounds a -theory directly at 
variance with the methods that in the past 
twenty-five years have made such progress 
in combating this frightful disease. The 
author, Filip Sylvan, M.D., is an English 
doctor, and his record of cases extends over 
five years, so that the book will be of in- 
terest to physicians, but patients cannot 
be too strongly warned against trying with- 
out medical advice to treat themselves by 
its suggestions. 
Dutton. $1.25. 


A ROMANCE OF LABOR 
In the third part of Pelle the Conqueror, 
The Great Struggle, Martin Nexé depicts 
the development of the social conscience in 
Pelle, and his work in Copenhagen as a 
labor leader convinced that the salvation of 
the poor lies in their consolidation. De- 
spite a somewhat unnecessary coarseness, 
despite the exceeding badness of the trans- 
lation, the book is worth reading for its ex- 
position, from the workingman’s point of 
view, of the methods and purposes of or- 
ganized labor. 
Holt. $1.40. 


MEXICO 

Adventures in Mevrico is an English- 
man’s account of his journey thru that 
country in 1846. George Ruxton gives lively 
and picturesque descriptions of the country 
and people, descriptions which might have 
been written today so little have conditions 
changed. He admires the women and the 
natural scenery, but cannot say enough in 
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The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 
LIMITED 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 

pee. ee $9,152,148.66 
Liabilities 6,771,832.23 
2,380,316.43 


This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 


Its well recognized practice of making 
gromet settlements of claims «ny its Policy 
folders has commended itself to the judg- 
ment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
and also against damage caused to the As- 
sured’s car or to the property of others as 
the result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 


Resident Managers fos New York State 


56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 
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Mechanics Trust Company | 
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Commenced Business March 1, 1886. | 
STATE, CITY AND COURT DBPOSITARY. | 
Only Trust Company in New Jersey Clearing 

Through New York Clearing House. 
Accommodations based on balances and respon- 

sibility. 
Accounts maintained in principal cities. 
OFFICERS: 
DeWitt Van Buskirk, President 
Cc. B. Zabriskie, Vice-President 
Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 
Wm. R. Wilde, Treasurer 
Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 

Max Moralleg, Secretary 
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disparagement of the men and the towns. 
The book abounds in hairbreadth escapes 
and doughty deeds on the part of the hero- 
author. 
Outing Publishing Co. $1. 
AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
The new edition of E. Reynolds-Ball’s 
Mediterranean Winter Resorts is revised 
and in part rewritten. This is an excellent 
practical guide book for Egypt and north- 
ern Africa as well as the Riviera and 
Italy. 
Dutton. $1.75. 
TURKISH WOMEN 
Much romance regarding the Oriental 
harems is exploded in Elizabeth Cooper’s 
present book, The Harem and the Purdah. 
Into its pages she has crowded much of 
first hand information. The manners and 
social ideas that have led to the harem as 
an institution are considered and much new 
light is incidentally but entertainingly shed 
upon the social East. 
Century. $3. 
COMPETENT OFFICE WORK 
Business psychology, in so far as it con- 
cerns the employer, and the running of the 
well-ordered and systematic office, is ad- 
mirably presented in The Efficient Secre- 
tary, by Ellen Lane Spencer. Its terse and 
lucid manner, its special reference to the 
so-called unessential details, and its direct 
appeal, make it of value to those who as- 
pire to “success and financial reward.” 
Stokes. $1. 
A LAPSE INTO THE VICTORIAN 
It is hard to associate the Compton Mac- 
kenzie of “Youth’s Encounter” and “Car- 
nival” with the anemic Plashers Mead. 
Abandoning the gay adventuring into life 
which made the earlier novels fascinating, 
he has here lapsed into the silly, idyllic love 
story, a story, says the publisher’s notice, 
“enhanced by the perfect setting of an in- 
comparable English landscape”—and about 
as lifelike. 
Harper. $1.35. 


HOKUSAI IN NEW YORK 


A noteworthy exhibition of old Jap- 
anese color piints, of the so-called 
Ukiyo-e School, as executed by the 
great and incomparable Hokusai, and 
which took five years to assemble, has 
just been held at the Yamanaka Gal- 
lery in New York City. The work of 
some of the master’s pupils was also 
included. 

There is a growing appreciation of 
Oriental art in this country, and par- 
ticularly that produced by the Japanese 
artist. It makes a strong appeal to con- 
noisseurs and fine impressions of 
chromoxylographic work, the cost of 
which, when issued, was but trifling, 
now often fetch hundreds, and some- 
times thousands of dollars at the great 
sales. 

The Japanese myth and legend, the 
folk tales, with which Hokusai and his 
brother artists love to deal, are so vio- 
lently unlike the Occidental myths that 
the color prints of Japan take on a 
charm that is all their own. This ap- 
plies with special force to the pictures 
by Hokusai, whose sense of humor was 
very strong. 

The wide range of subjects that oc- 
cupied this Japanese master during his 
long and busy life (1760-1849) was 
highly interesting. His famous “Wave” 
print was represented by a magnificent 
example, in fine color and in clear im- 
pression. His various prints of Fuji 
(sacred mountain), his waterfalls, his 
bridges, his fishes and birds, his genres, 
and his flower pieces were all selected 
gems. 
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These Oliver Typewriters 
Here’s Your Chance! 


Must Sell a Thousand Machines Quick 


The great European War makes it im- 
possible to ship typewriters to Europe. 
& We have 1,000 No. 5 Oliver machines 





which we must sell quick. And we are 
determined to dispose of them in this 
country at prices which defy competition. 
These grand typewriters must be sold at 
once. Here is a great opportunity to se- 
cure an Oliver at bed-rock prices. You 
will never have another chance like this, 
as the small number of Olivers at this ri- 
diculously low price will be sold to the 
first thousand readers sending in the cou- 
pon. Are you going to be one of these 
fortunate people? Act now if you want 
a good typewriter. Investigate today. 


Genuine Oliver Typewriter 
Guaranteed a Lifetime 


These machines come to us fresh from the factory. Money will not 
buy greater typewriter value. They have all the wonderful Oliver advan- 
tages—visible writing, U-shaped type bar, built-in tabulator, marginal release, 
universal keyboard with six extra characters, etc., etc. Each full standard size, 
complete with every accessory and full instructions for operating. 

The Oliver has the lightest touch and greatest durability of any typewriter made. Anyone can operate the 
Oliver successfully. 






No. 5 OLIVER 


















We will sell you one on the easiest terms ever known. Better still, we cover every single machine with a 
lifetime guarantee. Other machines are guaranteed for one year. But we, have such confidence in the No. 5 
Oliver that we will guarantee it for life. When you buy an Oliver you buy “for keeps."’ 


Half the Price of Other Machines 
Payments Just Like Rent 


These 1,000 machines must go at once. And the price we make is so low that we do not dare even pub- 
lish it. We can quote this price only in a confidential letter. Ask for it, if you need a machine. Don't “ 
E wait until they are all gone before investigating. Mail the coupon or a post card today. Our price and 













terms will surely astonish you. 


And remember that thisis a regular $100 machine, with many thousandsin use all over the world «© 
tight now. We can always undersell manufacturers, because we have no salesmen with their big 


salaries and expenses. All of our machines go direct to the consumer, and he gets the saving. 2, & 
And right now we are going to cut our own low price clear to the bone. Seize this » Y 
opportunity while you may, for we doubt if it ever can be repeated. At the astonish- > & 
ingly low price we are quoting, these thousand Oliver Typewriters will ail be & S 
disposed of in a very short time. ~ & 
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Get Our Amazing Price and 


e 5 v we ¢ 
FREE Trial Offer! Sp Lees 
Send f Ss YP LS 
nd for our offer today. Use the coupon or a post card. Find S oe Sos 








out all about our sensational cut in prices. A few cents a day will (oy on a we & ’ : . 
buy your Oliver. And we will let you try one free, without sending & SF Se - 68=C« °° 
us a single cent. Mail the coupon now, whether you're ready re) A P e =. ." ar - 
to buy or not. Then you will know whether you can afford to ~\ S sie > P Pe : 
do without a standard No. 5 Oliver any longer. *s P bs ° o 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE AY eS es Ss 
, 1510-68R Wabash Ave., Chicago & > A, , x” - s 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets eee It 

JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. Pacing, acho — 

27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. osebays, Kaimias, Azaleas, Hollies, Leucothoes, 


Carolina Hemlocks and many other royal materials for 
garden making are described in our new booklet of 
this name. The younger nurseries sometimes attain 
full growth by giving larger values. Sample box ot 
twelve 6-12 inch plants by mail tor $1. Larger sizes 
by express carefully burlapped. 


ROSEBAY NURSERY, Garden City, N. C. 










TING THE PHOTOPLAY 


ev A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
que of tne 7 play, taugot by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortar Avtnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
he TERE EP LL LEE SEI ED 2 


TYPEWRITERS Sti maxes 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to 

L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers @45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them. Branch offices in principal cities, 


AMERIOAN WRITING MACHINE Oo., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 




















1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 


Oldest Second Hand Bookstore in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Now ready. Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue. We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 
and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 
can find the book you are in search of. Try us. 
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THE NEW YEAR IN FINANCE AND TRADE 
BY FRANK D. ROOT 


NDUSTRIAL conditions in _ the 

United States at the beginning of the 

present year were highly favorable. 
In 1915 there had been a notable revival 
of activity and a great increase of trade 
profits. The output of pig iron had 
been doubled. Steel mills, only sixty 
per cent of whose capacity was in use 
during the year’s first month, were 
overwhelmed with orders in December, 
and their output was sold far ahead. 
Net earnings of the great Steel Cor- 
poration had risen from less than $11,- 
600,000 in the last quarter of 1914, and 
only $12,500,000 in the first quarter of 
1915, to $51,000,000 in the fourth quar- 
ter, and the suspended dividend on the 
common stock was about to be restored. 
The price of copper had advanced from 
13 to 20 cents a pound, and that of cot- 
ton from 7% to 12% cents. For about 
four months the railroads had been 
carrying so much freight that a re- 
markable congestion of loaded cars was 
to be seen at our north Atlantic ports. 
Unprecedented exports were making a 
great trade balance in our favor. Crops 
had been very large. Our gold imports 


had exceeded exports by $420,000,000, 
and we had loaned more than $1,000,- 
000,000 to foreign nations. 

In the first two and one-half months 
of the new year this prosperity has con- 
tinued. There has been no change to 
our disadvantage in the conditions pre- 
vailing at the end of 1915. The earnings 
of out railroads have been growing. 
New high records have been made in 
the iron and steel industry, where there 
have been additions to prices every 
week. The net earnings of the Steel 
Corporation are at the rate of about 
$240,000,000 a year. The daily average 
of output at the iron furnaces in Feb- 
ruary had never been equaled. Exports 
are still making a great excess in our 
favor. Many companies.that are at 
work on war orders have declared large 
extra dividends. Fifty industrial cor- 
porations have reported, for the year 
1915, earnings of 31.4 per cent, against 
ten per cent in the preceding twelve 
months, and this list does not include 
several whose gains have been extraor- 
dinary, because their reports have not 
yet been given to the public. Our ship- 





nine for the Government—and orders 
for forty-three have been given since 
January 1. Many are for foreign own- 
ers. The price of copper, 27% cents a 
pound, is the highest in forty-three 
years, and if it is maintained our pro- 
ducers of this metal will receive this 
year $200,000,000 more than was paid 
to them in 1915. 

But the gains have not, as a rule, 
been accompanied by higher prices in 
the market for securities. At the close 
of last year, large additions had been 
made (as our tables show) to the mar- 
ket values of railroad stocks, and there 
had been extraordinary advances for 
the shares of war order companies, 
with Bethlehem Steel and Genera) 
Motors at the top of the list. In the 
first two and one-half months of 1916 
the leading railway stocks have shown 
net losses ranging from 3% to 5% 
points, and in the field of war order 
shares there has been no uniformity of 
movement. Losses are seen there as 
well as gains. A revival of speculative 
activity on the Stock Exchange during 
the last two or three weeks tends to 
make higher prices. 

IRON AND STEEL 

The output of pig iron, which in 1915 

had grown from an average of about 
































yards have or- 1,500,000 tons a month in the first twe 
ders that will months to 3,203,000 in December, was 
COURSBH OF RAILROAD STOCKS keep them busy 3,188,000 in January and 3,087,000 in 
| eae See Sale Gam for two years. the short month of February, when, as 
—_ none +153 a meaning 4 } rch 16/ Under contract has been said, the daily average at the 
‘Be Regge +17 95 a there are 334 furnaces was the largest ever known. 
| Can. Pac. ..... +29 182 —14 ships — 275 for The United States is now making iron 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
The excess of our exports over imports continues to be very 
| large. A high record was made in December. The official figures. WAR ORDER STOCKS Net 
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January . 335,535,303 184,192,299 151,343,004| | U. 8. Steel ....-.... 48 674 88$ + 37% 87% — 1§! 
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Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
or for statistical informa- 
tion regarding securities 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 


Brown Brothers 


and Company sapidoeny 
59 Wall Street DREXEL & CO. 
New York | PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Traveling Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann ° 








Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits, 
Cable Transfers, 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 








parts of the world 




















This Bank’s value to its cor- 
respondents is in the quality 
and thoroughness of its serv- 
ice. Correspondence or a call 
invited. 


~ 


The 
Mechanics and Metals 


National Bank 
of the City of New York © 


Total Resources (March 7, 1916) 
$210,000,000 














Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 


Company 
Real Estate a 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 





Entire management of Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts, 
Directors 
Alfred E. Marling, President 
Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world, 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 
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Report of the Condition of 
THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
(NATIONAL BANE) 
Philadelphia, March 7, 1916. 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts............ $18,262,796.66 
Due from banks and bankers.. 2,667,371.19 
Clearing House exchanges...... 1,918,253.14 


Gas OBE MTs ccccccccvcccees 4,358,456.16 
Treasurer of the United States 73,750.00 
TD cnnswtesecucsccsconsen $27,280,627.15 
LIABILITIES 
EE cochkateuguneeseryieeatee $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits... 2,316.697.92 
Cirewlation ..ccccccccccccccsccccs 665,200.00 
DOPOSS .cccccescecsiccccccccces 23,298,729.23 
Dotal ccccccccscccccescccces $27,280,627 15 


E. 8S. KROMBER, Cashier 
Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, 








firms and individuals solicited. 



























OLN TRUST COMPANY. 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 
204 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


#! BROADWAY AND LEONARD ST. BROADWAY AND 72d ST. #2 





Mercantile and Personal Accounts received subject to check 
or on Certificate of Deposit. Interest paid on daily balances. 
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Permanent Charity Fund) °°" 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANY, Trustee in in 1916 to 























Government rere zt § +13 

Permanent Charity Fund is the name given to a Declara- yoo Pa rete +3} Hi i 

tion of Trust executed by Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- B. & O. gold 4s...... +2 + 4% 

pany to furnish a means by which gifts may be made in trust gg ig ARR | : ; 

to charity without fear that changes in charitable needs or in Northwestern gen. 4s. +54 —1} 

the management of charities will destroy the usefulness of the - J 4 , ee eM —, 

gift or impair its ability. Northern Pacific 4s... +4 +¢§ 

The Trust Company will forever hold in trust gifts made gg ath gel tH —,* 

to it as Trustee of Permanent Charity Fund and safeguarding Union Pacific 4s..... +23 +4 

Interboro Se ......<. +2 —? 

the principal will distribute the income in accordance with the in on oe +44 41 

terms of the Declaration of Trust either to the charities N. Y. Telephone 44s.. +34 +4 

designated by the giver, or, if such charities are given up or U. S. Steel 5s....... +34 a 

. become outgrown, to those designated by a committee pro- ‘ ; 

vided for’ “ the Declaration of Trust and qualified to ste ucts is $49 © ton, against $20 one 


year ago. For some of them the ad- 


upon charitable needs. vance has been more than 100 per cent. 



























































A pamphlet containing a copy of the Declaration of Trust Bessemer billets at Pittsburgh are now 
and an explanation in detail of its purposes and advantages $45, and last week’s addition was $5. 
All b ait ate aaeiiaaink tone One year ago the price was $19.50. 
will be mailed on req y Sheet bars have risen from $20.50 to 
BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANY —. sank ae ee poh gag ig 
100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. new open-hearth furnaces, with an an- 
nual capacity of 4,250,000 tons of 
ingots. 
Png an official report had shown 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF at the Steel Corporation’s net earn- 
Fourth Street eee * | ings for the December quarter were 
i il _BESOU RCES acai + eames the 5 per — dividend on 
° ae Cre eer ren weeri nme 110.0 e€ company’s common shares was re- 
National Bank Banking house’ ‘snd’ ‘safe deposit "|| | stored. It was decided in that quarter 
Cech and ‘duc Picin’ baniea’ 222221 1,4000468-74 |] | that $70,000,000 out of the earnings 
PuiLaveLpHia, March 7, 1916. Saas cosas should be expended for new construc- 
LIABILITIES ee yt ee tion, including $25,000,000 for a mill at 
RESOURCES retina opto eei *500,000.00 |] | Gary, Indiana. The number of the Cor- 
Loans and Discounts... .$40,422,483.99 Undivided profits......... 172,329,01 poration’s employees increased from 
Customers’ Liability under Dee 5,105,023.84 |) | 141,000 in January of last year to 227,- 
Letters of Credit ...... 1,617,984.62 $0.373.150.35 || | 000 in December. A wage increase of 
Due from Banks ....... 8,014,213.22 ||| Joseph Huber, President; John W. Weber, 10 per cent, ordered for February, adds 
Exchanges for Clearing \ Vice-Pres.; William 6. sett vice-Pres. and $14,000,000 to the annual cost of labor. 
House 1,811,783.26 ||{ ——— ——— Net earnings at the rate of $240,000,000 
ENE ooreriserececers 01147 — — a year will leave $130,000,000 free to 
Cash and Reserve ...... 22,615,797.05 FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK be used for improvements or in other 
aS Sesak ent Ghestinns Gaeete ways. It is expected that the Bethlehem 
$74,482,262.17 Philadelphia, March 7, 1916. Steel Company will expend $25,000,000 
RESOURCES ¥ upon the Sparrow’s Point plant of the 
a AAGSLES EES. Liability ‘under letters’ of creakt®'tazons-01 || | Maryland Steel Company, which it re- 
Castel Steer cciisiccicccs $3,000,000.00 Due from banks.........+..+++. 5,206,833. 79 cently acquired, and that the new Mid- 
Surplus and Net Profits.. 6,711,124.35 }||| Gxehanges ‘for Gicating Hiouse,, '21137.580.06 || | Vale Company will devote $10,000,000 to 
Circulation ............. 498,500.00 “J53,707,018.00 || | MPFovements and extensions. 
Letters of Credit ....... 1,637,348.62 LIABILITIES RAILROAD GAINS 
. Cambtal cccccccccecccccsescocece $1,000,000.00 a p 
TINE ic cactencentesas 62,635,289.20 Surplus and net profits.......... 3,693,355.79 Notable gains for the railroads began 
ee ere. LLL _ 742'008.01 |] | to appear in the first weeks of last Sep- 
$74,482,262.17 ee re 47,892,800.19 tember. Up to that time the roads had 
$53,767,918.99 not been doing well. New construction 
R. J. CLARK, Cashier. J. WM. HARDT, Cashier for the year was only 933 miles, the 























— —-— - eee — smallest addition made since 1864, and 
- in October 41,988 miles of road, or 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY | | 2222" resi, 0%, tt whole number, 


were in the hands of receivers. But 
City of New York, Borough of Brookly: 


there was a reduction to 36,661 miles 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,050,000 before the year closed. In the last four 





OFFICERS iat iain: Sac months of 1915 the roads handled more 

JULIAN PD. FAIRCHILD, President A JAK ecretary . . 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, HOWARD D. 300 ist. Asst. Sec'y on ws gp poe iy 4 a — earn- 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, Paes. ‘ rus’ cer in ve shown large in- 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS ; Vice-Presidents GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel es, 0 = co ve bs oe 4 4 
WM. J. WASON, JR. creases. No complete report for recent 
WALTER E. BEDELL TRUSTEES DICK §. RAMSAY months can be obtained, but such offi- 
EDWARD C. BLUM WILLIAM HARKNESS H. B. SCHARMAD : : 
GEO. V. BROWER JOSEPH HUBER JOHN F. SCHMADEKE cial statements as have been published 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD WHITMAN W. KENYON OSWALD W. UHL are in agreement as to the growth of 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE D. W. MeWILLIAMS JOHN T. UNDERWOOD vente pense 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD HENRY ‘A. MEYER M. VAN ANDEN siness and p . . 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. 0’DONOHUEB JOHN J. WILLIAMS In November, about one-third of the 
JOSEPH P. GRACE CHARLES E. PERKINS LLEWELLEN A. WRAY ailliaes recsctee Samy gg setae Bm 

ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS ge, g 

















Commerce Commission’s returns, 
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showed an increase of 31 per cent in 
gross revenue and of 84 per cent in net 
earnings. In the East the net advanced 
from $351 to $713 per mile. The New 
York Central’s net rose from $5,067,- 
000 to $11,461,000. In December returns 
from a large part of the mileage point- 
ed to a gain of 27 per cent in gross and 
$44,000,000, or 73 per cent, in net. Jan- 
uary gave the Pennsylvania road a 
gross increase of nearly $8,000,000, or 
31 per cent, with a remarkable gain in 
net, which rose from $1,931,000 to $7,- 
048,000. In the same month the New 
York Central’s net earnings advanced 
from $4,274,000 to $8,903,000. For those 
roads whose reports for February have 
been made known, the increase of gross 
receipts has been about 21 per cent. 

Prices of shares in the stock market 
have not been in accord with such an 
exhibition of profits, for, as has been 
said, these prices have been reduced 
by several points. This downward move- 
ment has had several causes. As the 
great growth of freight traffic is due 
mainly to the transportation of war 
supplies, it would be checked sharply if 
the war should suddenly and unexpect- 
edly end. This is not overlooked in the 
stock market. And there is the 
menace of a great strike if the demands 
of the 400,000 members of the four 
unions are rejected. The companies say 
that compliance with these demands 
would cost the roads $100,000,000 a 
year. As at least a part of the desired 
wage increase will be granted, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise, a considerable ad- 
dition to the roads’ expenses cannot be 
avoided. 

Congestion of unloaded cars is most 
noticeable at New York. For several 
reasons that port is attractive to those 
engaged in the foreign trade. It offers 
a comparatively short route, its bank- 
ing facilities and provisions for foreign 
credits are unequaled in this country, 
and it has been the foremost port for 
the reception of imports, which are 
nearly six times the quantity taken in 
at any other place. Its exports have 
risen from $864,000,000 in 1914 to 
$1,785,000,000 in 1915, which is more 
than one-half of the entire shipments 
from the United States. But many of 











OUTPUT OF PIG IRON, TONS 
hie td nebee baw ees 15,936,018 
I hee sito as ne aia ec aes 25,795,471 
CA, caked giana ghee aad 27,298,545 
Se ee 
Pa eee 29,727,137 | 
OS es lll 
RRL ee ets 23,049,792 | 

1915 
I eos ep eke ee 1,601,421 
| SE itcaaahe pe du wets 1,674,771 
NE ip li ta Sao 2,063,834 
oi weawacled sackman 2,116,494 | 
rts ail i acusdoucnkt beanie 2,263,470 
arn iene discs de eaplaiasaosacehia tana 2,380,827 
tC tkacectenenaeaeeae 2.563.420 
pT IESE ST poe 2.779.647 
ER tere 2.852.561 | | 
os. dan ba aaidlt 3.125.491 | 
BO ee 3.037.308 | | 
err 3,203,322 | | 
29,682,5 
1916 
Ce OCCT OCCT OTT 3,185,121 | 


DED éscnseusovscess 3,087,212 | 
— | 





Do you realize that if you 
do not dispose of your property 
by will your estate may be 
disposed of by law very differ- 
ently from the way you would 
wish? Unless a will is made, 
the law can take no account 
of the special personal needs 
of any heir. 


When you make your will, 
why not insure efficient and 


Company as executor and 
trustee ? 


This Company will scrupu- 
estate the benefit of experience 


only moderate size. 


Our officers will be glad to 
correspond with you regarding 
any trust or banking business. 


COMPANY 
New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 


economical management by 
appointing the Bankers Trust 


lously guard the interests of 
your heirs, and will give your 


gained in the management of 
many estates, of large and of 


BANKERS TRUST 


MM TT 


Have You Made a Will? 


s1 73 ih 
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Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the 
salvation of many a man. It in- 
creases his self-respect and makes him 
a more useful member of society. If 
a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply 
in acer «a my a sufficient sum to 
support him in his old age. This can 
best be effected by purchasing an An- 
nuity or an Old Age Income Policy 
as issued by the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The 
Annuity will yield a much larger in- 
come than can be obtained from any 
other absolutely secured investment. 
The Old Age Income commences at 
age 60, but in case of prior death the 
monthly income immediately accrues |] | 
to the beneficiary. For a sample pol- |] | 
icy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 




















256 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 








NO TIME LIKE THE 
PRESENT 


O make permanent pro- 

vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly income for life. 








In order to acquire the 
protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 
secure it. When you be- 
come uninsurable you will 
feel the need of it—but it 
will be too late. 





Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ASSETS 


Mortgages and Ground 


ere 
All Other Assets........ 2,150,466.91 


THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN B. MORTON, 2d Vice-Pres. 


Western Department 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
J. W. Cochran, Mgr. 
F. H. Burke, Asst. Mgr. 


Southwestern Department 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Ninety-ninth Annual Statement 
1817-1916 


Protection Given from Loss by Fire 


Bonds and Stocks ....... $5,117,002.25 


Rents, First Liens..... 2,017,841.66 
85,826.00 


$0,372,126.82 


ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





LIABILITIES 
ee, pone $750,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserves... 687,487 75 
Reserve for Losses...... 439,245.64 
All Other Liabilities..... 63,388.43 
Surplus Over Capital and 

all other Liabilities.... 2,432,004.99 
$0,372,126.82 


M. G. GARRIGUES, Secy. & Treas 
R. N. KELLY, JR., Asst. Secretary 


Southern Department 


ATLANTA, GA. 
W. E. Chapin, Mgr. 
R. A, Palmer, Asst. Mer. 
Pacific Coast Department 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Trezerant & Cochran, Gen. Agents F. M. Avery, Manager 





























Insure Your Insurance 


By Arranging a Policy That Will Pay Direct to Your 
Beneficiary an Income for Life. | 


Guaranteed by a Com 7 of 66 Years’ Experience Whose 
Entire Assets Are Invested Within the United States 
in Farm and Cit a es, Government, State and 
Municipal Bonds, ur Own Policy Holders, Cash 
on Deposit and Only Such Real Estate as Is Required for 
Our Own Use. 


Assets $63,828,704.98 Liabilities $60,006,052.01 


Surplus $3,822,652.97 


If this interests you, detach this coupon and mail direct to the Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vermont. 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Without committing myself to any further action whatever, I 
would like information regarding the Company and a monthly In- 


I OE Oe. s6 ee eres to commence at my decease for a beneficiary 
sc kkaceaon years of age. 


Date of my birth 

















Income Service is free to Name 
pa gen a all Be 
quests rece on is 

Address 





form will be answered 
direct from Home Office. 








the ships now taking cargoes there are 
not well fitted for the trade, and the 
work of loading them from cars is done 
slowly. Ships ordered to take cargoes 
have been suddenly withdrawn by for- 
eign governments for other service in 
the war. Our own munition companies, 
not fully equipped for the increase of 
their production, have been very slow in 
unloading the cars carrying their raw 
material, and some of them, fearing a 
strike of coal miners, have used many 
cars by their large orders for coal. 
Western railroads have only 90 per cent 
of the cars they own. In the East there . 
is an excess of 13 per cent, which is in- 
creased to 44 per cent in New England. 
And so the American Railway Associa- 
tion has ordered that Eastern roads de- 
liver to roads in the West 20 per cent 
more freight cars than they receive 
from them. But this has not solved the 
congestion problem, as to which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is now 
taking testimony. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Our exports in the calendar year 1915 
exceeded our imports by $1,768,000,000, 
which was not far below the entire ex- 
ports, $2,113,624,000, of 1914, and may 
be compared with an export excess of 
only $325,000,000 in that year. Decem- 
ber’s exports and excess made new high 
records. Our imports have been only 
slightly affected by the war. Last year 
they were only a few millions below 
those of 1914 or 1913. The reduction 
was less than 1 per cent. The excess of 
exports over imports for the seven 
months that ended with January was 
$1,084,333,000, or two and one-half 
times the excess in the corresponding 
period one year earlier. Our net gain 
in gold imported was $420,000,000 in 
1915, against a net loss of $165,000,000 
in 1914. Shipments of war supplies have 
recently been very large, despite the 
delays for which the railroads are criti- 
cised. And on several of the largest or- 
ders there have been no shipments. Ex- 
ports of food have been nearly equal to 
those of war material. Our sales of 
breadstuffs and dairy products to for- 
eign countries rose from $330,000,000 
in 1913, which was a normal year, to 
$760,000,000 in 1915. Our trade with 
South America, China, the British East 
Indies, Australia and New Zealand has 
been growing. Both exports to and im- 
ports from South America show an in- 
crease of about 40 per cent. Probably 
this gain can be retained after the war 
only by satisfying local preferences con- 
cerning goods, accepting South Amer- 
ican credit customs, and _ investing 
United States capital in South Amer'- 
can undertakings. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


Prices of securities on the Stock Ex- 
change have not moved in accord with 
the prevailing favorable financial and 
industrial conditions. In January the 
market was not a broad one. There were 
signs that the outside public’s specula- 
tion in war order shares had been 
checked. The market was not stimulat- 
ed by the resumption of the dividends 
on United States Steel common, the 
declaration of a dividend of 30 per cent 
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on Bethlehem Steel common (with a 
wage increase of 10 per cent), the in- 
crease of the St. Paul dividend from 4 
to 5 per cent, or the good reports of 
railroad earnings. Bethlehem common 
sold at 46 in January a year ago, and 
at 600 in October last. The price is now 
in the neighborhood of 530. Some trad- 
ers were nervous and apprehensive on 
account of President Wilson’s utter- 
ances during his tour in the West. Re- 
straint was caused by the railway em- 
ployees’ demand for higher wages, and 
the sale of American securities day af- 
ter day by English owners. Since the 
beginning of the war the number of 
Steel common shares held abroad has 


been reduced from 1,285,626 to 696,631, | | 


the sales amounting to about $51,000,- 
000. American securities were coming 
across the Atlantic every week, and 
sales were made by the British Gov- 
ernment of those taken from owners 
under the provisions of the mobiliza- 
tion plan. 

In February the market was even 
more narrow. The course of prices was 
affected by the submarine controversy 
with Germany and by indications that 
President Wilson might not be support- 
ed by his party in Congress. The down- 
ward tendency was not checked by 
many extra dividends which munition 
and copper companies announced. But 
in March, after the warning resolutions 
had been tabled in Congress, the mar- 
ket broadened, and the 14th was a mil- 
lion-share day. There were some signs 
that the public was again buying war 
order shares. Villa’s raid in Columbus, 
and the sending of a punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico by our government, 
exerted no depressing influence, and, as 


a rule, no one ventured to predict the | 


effect of the Verdun battles or any in- 
ternational complications that might 
appear. 

The price of wheat has declined at 
Chicago since January 1 from $1.25 to 
$1.08. Exports for the seven months 
ending with January were much less 
than those of the corresponding months 
a year earlier. Farm reserves are un- 
expectedly large, 241,000,000 bushels, 
against 153,000,000 one year ago. 

Our new loans are $5,000,000 to Nor- 
way and $15,000,000 to Argentina, mak- 
ing a total of $79,500,000 to the latter 
country. The supplementary Anglo- 
French credit of $50,000,000, arranged 
by groups of banks and based upon col- 
lateral deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land, is now effective. A syndicate of 
bankers in New York will loan $75,- 
600,000 to Canada. There may be a 
French loan, but the proposed loan of 
$60,000,000 to Russia appears to have 
been laid aside. 

Reports concerning general trade are 
favorable, the iron and steel industry 
is breaking all previous records, metal 
prices are high, railroad traffic is large 
and profitable, the woolen and cotton 
mills are busily employed, and the en- 
couraging conditions seen at the end of 
last year have not been impaired. The 
approaching wage controversy on the 
railroads may cause disturbance, and 
the situation may be unfortunately af- 
fected by international disagreements. 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


‘ 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,303,188.22 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS™ 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities, 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secreta: 


ry 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUN’EY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES EGERTON L. WINTHROP WILLIAM SLOANE 




















On the first policies issued by the Hartford Fire Insurance Company there 
is a quaint steel engraving that gives an interesting picture of the primitive 
fire-fighting methods of 1810. A crude, hand-operated pumping appa- 
ratus stands before a blazing three-story dwelling, while a bucket-brigade 
of 50 men is required to supply the water for one feeble stream. 

Rather a contrast to the modern 100 horse-power auto engine rushing 
at express train speed to the scene of the fire, there to supply a dozen 
hose lines with inexhaustible, high-pressure streams. Yet this contrast is 
no more striking than the difference between the first hesitating steps in 
the development of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the present 
complete and comprehensive 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company in The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
all its 105 years’ history has been in the Company carries into the field of casualty 
forefront of every sound, progressive move- and bonding insurance the’same progress- 
ment for better fire insurance protection. ive methods, unquestioned financial 
As a result it does today the largest fire strength and business integrity that have 
insurance business in the country. marked the history of the parent company. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 
Check on the coupon below the kind of insurance that 


interests you most. Mail it to us and we will send you 
full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Ra 








COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department I-3), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 
Picase send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 














Motor Cycle Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 

Emlorze’s Liability Goller’s Policy _ 

E mployer’s Liabili olfer’s Po! I ers and Exhibitors 

Workmen’s Compensation Parcel Post Teaming 

Bonding Rent | ’s Samples 

Theft Elevator Merchandise in Transit Registered Mail 

Plate Glass Live Stock Transit Jse and Occupancy 

Baggage Race Horse Live Stock | | Explosion 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 26, 1916. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst of December, 1915. 





The Company’s business has been confined to marine and inland transportation insurance. 
Premiums on such risks from the ist January, 1915, to the 31st December, 1915. .. .$6,153,866.43 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1915........ceeeeeeeeceeeceeees 993,965.13 
Total Premsums. ....cccccccccccccccccccssccccce cosesccccccccccccvesccesccsovccacooes $7,147,831.56 
Premiums marked off from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915........... oeeeees -$6,244,127.90 
Inte es on the investments of the Company received during the 


0000460050094 066 R00 600CehE EEE DOE beEee COCCCbCERRCEASS $328,970.78 
Inte ke — on Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies, etc....... 75,237.08 
Rent received less Taxes and ExpenseS......+6 --ceeeeeeeeeees 97,836.23 $502,044.09 
Losses paid during the year.........cccsccccces secceececescecssssesecees 2,233, 703.62 
LeGS BOIVABOS. 2.0. cccccccccccccccce cescccccscecece $205,247.59 
TOTRSMTORSND «ccc cc vececcecese cocsscccececece _ 4 448,602.85 $653,850.44 
$1,579,853.18 
Re-insurance Premiums and Returns of Premiums ...........0.+eeeeeeee 1,076,516.36 


Expenses, including compensation of officers and clerks, taxes, stationery, 

GEPOCURTOMIONE, SOBs cc cv cccccicocececccccres coneuecceseccescoeseneses 717,114.89 

A dividend of interest of Six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid 
to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1910 will be redeemed 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. 


and paid to the holders 
after Tuesday the first of February next, from 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 


is declared on the earned premiums of the Company for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1915, which are entitled to participate in dividend, for which, upon 
application, certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday the second of May next. 

By order of the Board, . STANTON FLOYD- JONES, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


EDMUND L. BAYLIES, ANSON W. HARD, DALLAS B, PRATT, 
JOHN N. BEACH, SAMUEL T. HUBBARD, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE, JOHN J. RIKER 


LEWIS CASS ts ARD, 
WILLIAM H. PYFERTS 
CHARLES D. 
GEORGE H. MA 
NICHOLAS F. 


ERNEST C. BLISS, 
JAMES BROWN, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE C. CLARK, 
OLEVELAND H. DODGE, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT 


DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM JAY SOHIEFFELIN, 
SAMUBL SIOAAN, 

WILLIAM SLOANE, 

LOUIS STERN, 





cy, 
PAL ME R, 
HENRY PARISH, 


4 WALTER WOOD PARSONS, WILLIAM A. STREET, 
RICHARD H. EWART, ADOLF PAVENSTEDT, GEORGE E. TURNURE, 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, CHARLES A. PEABODY, GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, Jr., 
PHILIP A. 8S. FRANKLIN, JAMES H. POST, RICHARD H. WILLIAMS. 
HERBERT L. GIRIGGS, CHARLES M. PR. ATT, 
A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board. 


CORNELIUS susan T, 


President. 
Vice-President. 


WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 





CrmARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President. 
ASSETS. LIARILITIES 
United States and State of New Estimated Losses, and Losses Un- 
ee TD. a cens-ewenncescocesas $670,000.00 settled in process of Adjustment $3,117,101.00 
New York City, New York Trust Premiums on Unterminated Risks 903,703.66 


Companies and Bank Stocks.... oy 700.00 Certificates of Profits and Interest 





Stocks and Bonds of Railroads... 2,832, WNT  vccovcsvceccececesvesece 273,130.05 
Other Securities............+++--- 386,185.00} Return Premiums Unpaid....,... 108,696.58 
Special Deposits in Banks and ee Sk arr 76,949.12 

Trust Companies ............... 2,000,000.00 | Re-insurance Premiums on Termi- 
Real Estate cor. Wall and William " & eee 215,595.72 

Streets and Exchange Place, con- Claims not Settled, including Com- 

GRENE + GEIED. c cc cccccsccccecece 4,299,426.04 ROU, DORccccccesncesabecae 113,375.72 
Real Estate on Staten Island (held Certificates of Profits Ordered . Re- 

under provisions of Chapter 481, deemed, Withheld for Unpaid 

BOWS G6 BBE). ccccccvccoccesece 75,000.00 POE 22,557.84 
Premium Notes.......e.eeeeeeeees 660,314.60 | Income Tax Withheld at the Source 1,230.36 
, PS wah wu dhieee ce ek oe 788,575.31 | Suspense Account..............+-. 5,899.75 


Cash in hands «of European Bank- 
ers to pay losses under policies 
payable in foreign countries.... 

Cash in Bank 

Loans 


Certificates of Profits Outstanding 7,187,370.00 


256,610.85 
695,488.03 
__135,000.00 - 
$15,582," » 763.48 

Thus leaving a balance Of.........cscrgeceecesccccccsvecess Coccenccccccccccccccce 
Accrued Interest on the 31st day of December, 1915, amounted to 
Rents due and accrued on the 3ist day of December, 1915, amounted to 
Re-insurance due or accrued, in companies auth orized in New York, on the 31st day 
Se R.Br: GD We 05h bomb 9066 05 0:6 6005 606d nese rensdhcedeceaneencat 
Note: The Insurance Department has estimated the value of the Real Estate corner 
Wall and William Streets and Exchange Place in excess of the Book Value 

BAUS GROGO Bho ccccscccscccoccvccevese coccccccoccccsccosccccceccoseesoeces 

And the property at Staten Island in excess of the Book Value, at.......... 

The Insurance Department's valuation of Stocks, Bonds and other Securities exceeds 
rr ee Cn ilk <vaceerseeSenae b0-0060000bee nee eeeeseebeeeseees ooo 


On the basis of these increased valuations the balance would be 





$12,025.609.80 
$3,557,153.68 
40,528.08 
25,568.11 


172,38 


9.50 


450,573.96 
63,700.00 
1,727,337.26 
$6,037,250.59 





Independent 
Opinions 























SusHeUsHENBES | 
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SANATORIUMS 
THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. 
pool, Electric and Nauheim baths. 





“ARMENIA | 


MUST BE HELPED 


So must 


PERSIA, PALESTINE, SYRIA 
FOOD, CLOTHING and MEDICINE 


are being furnished to the 
STARVING, DESTITUTE and DISEASED 
by American missionaries and consuls 
One Dollar Feeds One Refugee 
For One Month 
Your Benevolence Is Needed Now 
A member of the Com- 


. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
New bath house, swuuming 
Booklets. 











Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Every cent goes for relief. 
mittee pays all other expenses. 


All contributions should be sent to 
“CHARLES R. CRANE, Treas.” 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
James L. Barton, Chr. Samuel T. Dutton, Secy. 
BEWARE OF SOLICITORS 














= | Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 


MTT ee 





A part of the British press is urging 
that German ships and German goods 
be permanently debarred from the en- 
tire British empire. A pledge of per- 
petual boycott against Germany is re- 
ported to have received millions of 
signatures. The business manager of 
the Pasadena Water Department sees 
danger in this policy: 


The talk by the Allies of demolishing 
German militarism is entirely reasonable, 
but they go further and propose a system 
of tariffs that would shut out Germany 
from the fields of commerce to a very large 
extent. The peace-loving industrial element 
in Germany has been made to believe that 
they are fighting not an offensive war, but 
a war in defense of the national existence, 
and it has been concealed from them that 
the present great war was brought about 
by the Kaiser and other militarists think- 
ing conditions were ripe to conquer Europe 
and later the world. This talk of barring 
out Germany from commercial business 
after the war will only confirm industrial 
Germany in their present belief as stated 
above, and will weld the nation into a 
more solid mass, if possible, than now. 

On the other hand, if it was published 
abroad that only German militarism was 
to be blotted out and that German com- 
merce was to have a fair field with no 
handicap, I do not doubt that very many 
Germans who are already quite tired of 
the war would heartily endorse the pro- 
gram. Threats against the commercial life 
of the nation can only prolong the war. 

WILLIAM SELBIE 

Pasadena, California 








That article in The Independent of Jan- 
uary 24, on “Shall the United States Pro- 
tect Its Citizens?’ is certainly “the limit.” 
Send an army into poor, bleeding Mexico 
because a few adventurers have been 
killed—or because Mewico is a weak nation? 
but let Germany kill American citizens by 
the score and keep on sending another 
friendly remonstrance! — in The Inde- 
pendent! S. Linpsay 

Congregational Manse, Fork, Nebraska 


Nevertheless we still believe that it 
is the business of Uncle Sam to police 
Mexico rather than to police Europe. 








In regard to the question of immi- 
gration and assimilation discussed in 
our editorial of January 17 on “No 
Disunited States,” we have an interest- 
ing communication from the editor of 
Il Carroccio, the only Italian monthly 
magazine published in the United 
States: 


Don’t you think that the political and 
educational problems of the United States 
which embrace the naturalization question 
would be better resolved than the artificial 
change of nationality, by means of a more 
just treatment of the foreigners in whom 
the Americans see nothing else but an in- 
ferior element to be educated, to be pro- 
tected, to serve afterward, with their 
number and labor, in constituting a large 
American body without soul? If the Amer- 
icans would treat the foreigners as their 
equals—if they would respect their na- 
tionality—if their high principles of democ- 
racy, of humanity and of education, added 
to the economic fortunes by them possessed, 
would aid and elevate the less fortunate 
foreigners—if they would see in them in- 
stead of American Citizens prey of political 
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parties—foreign citizens respectful of the 
laws and of the customs of their adopted 
country (because a citizen is a good citizen 
either in New York, London, Paris or 
Rome)—then, among true Americans and 
foreigners, political and social ties would 
be more sincere and stronger than the pres- 
ent, founded on friendly relations, on the 
codperation of labor and on the reciprocal 
help for their own common welfare and 
that of humanity. 

The American institutions would not 
walk on the mined territory of the hyphen 
and the foreign collectivity would be 
spared the suffering, the tragedy which now 
troubles the soul of the German-Americans. 

I think that among the immense horrors, 
the European war has been a great lesson 
to the United States. It has placed them 
before the abyss in which they were pre- 
cipitating and which has been excavated 
by their own hands: that of proceeding to 
denationalize the people who ‘can never 
abandon their most obscure impulses, the 
original qualities of their mind and in 
which the spirit of superiority shown by 
the Americans and the differences of treat- 
ment at disadvantage to the foreigners, 
exasperate their nationalism to a fanatic 
pitch. Better few good Americans of cer- 
tain, immovable faith, than many natural- 
ized on which you cannot depend in the 
hour of defense. 


New York City AGOSTINA DE BIASI 








We never expected to hear Oklahoma 
disclaim credit for any legislative inno- 
vation, as in this letter: 


In ‘your able and interesting ““Both Sides 
of a Debate,” in The Independent for Jan- 
uary 24, occurs this statement: “The first 
state to establish the office (of Public De- 
fender) was Oklahoma, in 1911.” 

This is “news” to your Oklahoma read- 
ers. It is true that Dr. J. H. Stolper, in 
1911-12, attorney for Kate Barnard, Com- 
missioner of Charities, assumed this title, 
but it was mere assumption. The office of 
Public Defender has never, nor does it now 
exist, in the state of Oklahoma. 

Okmulgee, Oklahoma E. Risor 


Our correspondent seems to have 
overlooked the fact, however, that in 
March, 1911, the Legislature of Okla- 


homa did pass an act creating the office ' 


of Public Defender of the State of Okla- 
homa to be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Correction 
(Section 8101 of the Revised Laws of 
Oklahoma as amended by chapter 25 
of the Laws of 1911). The bill was 
vetoed by the Governor, but it was 
claimed that the veto was too late, and 
that the bill became a law without the 
Governor’s approval. The existence of 
the office has, in fact, been recognized 
by the County Court of Okmulgee 
County, by the Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals, and by the Supreme Court of 
the State (33 Okla., 526). 

It is true that the office as consti- 
tuted in Oklahoma differs widely from 
the familiar type seen in Los Angeles, 
for it deals only with suits involving 
“minor orphans, defectives, depend- 
ents and delinquents” and with “such 
other duties as the Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections may au- 
thorize.” 








A letter which we quoted in this de- 
partment on January 17 included the 
sentence: “If he is sincere we can re- 
spect the antagonist quite as much as 
the contagonist.” But the rector of 
Saint Mary’s School objects to the way 
our correspondent coins the word. 

If you must do it, please do not hy- 


bridize. Try synagonist. GrorcE W. Lay 
Raleigh, North Carolina 











Incorporated 1849 


184 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1916 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


Charter Perpetual 





Cash Capital 


PRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Of Springfield, 


Massachusetts 


$2,500,000.00 





Accrued Interest, 


Railroad Stocks 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 
State, County and “peeveeed pemees 
Miscellaneous Bonds ... 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 
ASSETS 


ee ee err rrr 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 
GBs cevicvcccecosccesvecees ss 


Real Estate Unincumbered..................0+5 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien).............- 
Bank Stocks 


SRR EERO eee HEHE THEE EEE EH EEE HEE EEE EEE HEE EE ES 


TOTAL ‘ASSETS - 
Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


$1,479,571.45 
1,345,541.40 
85,202.01 
300,000.00 
2,112,770.00 
1,698,826.00 
2,332,360.00 
1,359,440.00 
342,386.00 
566,710.00 
00:60 d 600 60K8 131,210.00 


'§ 11, — 106.86 
8,733,26 


$ Tee 


ee 





LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK - - - - $ <,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - ~ + - - - - 5,673,329.62 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - ~ - - - - 577,261.47 
Reserve for all other Liabilities - - - ~ - 364,115.88 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 9,114,706.97 
NET SURPLUS - . - . 2,580,666.63 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS - - - - - 5,080, 666.63 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - . - - -  $ 65,274,115.26 








V. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E, GALACAR, Vice-Pres. 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


eRIOe RAN ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
E. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
G. é “BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 





. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 
. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, 


Manager 
ay li LININGER, Assistant Manager 
. VOORHEES, Cashier 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN C, DORNIN, Assistant Manager 











Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
Metropolitan District Agent, CHAS. G. SMITH, 1 Liberty Street, N. Y. 




















DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1916. 
An extra dividend of Four Per cent. (4%) was 
this day declared upon the Common stock of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable April 1, 
1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 24, 1916. Checks will be 
mailed. T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 








D.C. 


rectors of this Corporation, payable April 1, 1916, 
to preferred stockholders of record March 25, 
1916. Checks will be mailed. 


WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 67 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. 
dollars per share) on the 
Company has been declared, payable on April 
15, 1916, at the office of the Company, 131 State 
street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 24, 1916. 

The said dividend is not payable on shares sub- 
scribed for under the terms of the Company’s 
circular letter to stockholders dated January 21, 
1916. JOHN W. DAMON, Assistant Treasurer 





(two 
capital stock of this 





AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend 
New York, March 14, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. from the cur- 
rent carnings for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1915, 
payable March 31, 1916, to stockholders of record 


March 24, 1916 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend 

New York, March 14, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. from the current 
earnings for the quarter ending Dee: 31, 1915, pay- 
able March 31, 1916, to stockholders of record 

March 24, 1916. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


26th St. & 11th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Mar. 15, 1916, 


quertenty dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the 1 3 erred Stock, and $1.25 per share on the 
Common Stock, will be paid April 15, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Mar, 31, 1916, Checks will be mailed. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











BRIEF REVIEW OF FIRE 
INSURANCE 


One hundred and thirty-five Ameri- 
can and sixty foreign fire insurance 
companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department, representing a 
combined capital of $106,500,000, closed 
the year 1915 with combined total 
assets of $701,515,432, a gain in that 
item of $36,654,826; and a combined 
total net surplus of $231,329,493, rep- 
resenting a gain of $30,891,575. 

During the year 1915 these 195 com- 
panies received total premiums of 
$353,919,023, a sum larger than the 
year before by $17,260,484; a total in- 
come of $382,860,875, a gain of $14,- 
667,882—indicating, however, a de- 
crease in income from sources other 
than premiums of $2,592,602. The total 
losses paid were $193,515,307, an in- 
crease over 1914 of $2,173,970. The 
total disbursements were $333,987,732, 
less than the previous year by 
$5,221,515. 

There are perhaps 250 stock compa- 
nies in the United States. That the 
average experience of those, the figures 
of which are quoted, is applicable to all 
it is impossible to assert, but the 
chances are rather in favor ef than 
against that assumption. It’ is a vast 
improvement on the record of 1914, 
when the net surplus fell off nearly 


$6,000,000, and the ratio of losses paid 
to premiums received was between five 
and six per cent greater. 

After paying $14,440,153 in divi- 
dends to stockholders, the total dis- 


bursements, including the losses as 
noted, were $333,987,732, as against a 
total income of $382,860,875, showing 
an excess of income of $48,873,143. 
Losses and dividends absorbed a total 
of $207,955,460, indicating that the 
total general expenses were $126,032,- 
272, or about thirty-five per cent of the 
premium income. While this ratio of 
management expense will probably be 
found on more detailed calculation to 
show a decrease as compared to pre- 
vious years, it is yet too high, due main- 
ly perhaps to the inherent defects of 
the agency system as now organized 
and operated. 

Thus far, 1916 has not opened aus- 
piciously for the companies, if we are 
to judge their experience by such rec- 
ords as are kept of the general fire 
waste. According to the figures com- 
piled daily by the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, the fire loss 
in January-this year exceeded that of 
the same month last year by $1,362,750, 
while the excess of February, 1916, 
over February, 1915, aggregated $11,- 
670,000, the total of the two months, 
each year, being: 1916, $46,203,220; 
1915, $33,161,370. This unevenness of 
experience, one year with another, is 
seemingly an ineradicable difficulty in 
the business of fire insurance, one 
which renders it more completely de- 
pendent on the laws of average than 
perhaps any other branch of insurance. 
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Out of these erratic fluctuations, in 
part, arise many of the insoluble prob- 
lems of rate-making. There is no sort 
of dependable constancy in the loss 
factor. As may readily be concluded 
the only safety in computing premium 
income lies in using an experience cov- 
ering the longest practicable period; 
the greater the number of years con- 
tributing it the better. The older and 
larger companies are better equipped 
to withstand these sudden and some- 
times disastrous rises in the loss ratio. 
The income from their great invested 
assets is a second line of defense 
against violent assaults by fire, and en- 
ables them at the same time to pay 
good dividends to their stockholders 
and pile up heavy reserve and surplus 
funds. It is the lack of this resource 
which renders the success of new com- 
panies so precarious and places almost 
within ,the realm of speculation invest- 
ments in their stocks. 


A GLANCE AT THE LIFE 
INSURANCE «FIELD 


It is quite probable that the volume 
of new life insurance written this year 
in the United States“ WAIF not only ex- 
ceed the figures of 191, but will great- 
ly surpass all previous records, even 
those of the years i jately preced- 
ing 1905, when the A ng Commit- 
tee investigation brought it close to a 
dead stop. Prior to that event, under 
the stimulus of extravagant commis- 
sions to agents, rebating and fascinat- 
ing estimates of ten, fif and twenty- 
year deferred dividend bait, the year- 
end totals soared, the biggest compa- 
nies leading the way, with between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000 each. 
There were not so many companies 
then, but all save a few were operating 
under tremendous press##@ and rolling 
up big totals. 

Present conditions arg immeasurably 
better. Business is more carefully writ- 
ten and will remain in force longer. 
Net gains in insurance in force now, 
regarded from a commercial viewpoint, 
should be worth two or three times 
their former value. 

Before me lies a compilation of the 
principal items of 188 life companies 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation repecting the , business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which We. have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable: compara- 
tive differences betweém- companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, €&cept in 
so far as the claims made. by any 
of them seem to be -tnconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 




















for the year ending December 31, 1915. 
Of these only six issued and were paid 
for more than $100,000,000 each. The 
companies and round amounts follow: 
Metropolitan, $256,000,000; New York 
Life, $228,000,000; Prudential, $195,- 
000,000; Equitable, $164,000,000; Mut- 
ual . Life, $160,000,000; Northwestern 
Mutual, $132,000,000. In addition, it 
must be noted that the Metropolitan 
and Prudential figures represent Ordi- 
nary business only, and that their 
Industrial totalled, respectively, $327,- 
000,000 and $385,000,000. 

Lacking sufficient time on this occa- 
sion to make a detailed computation of 
the figures of all the companies, I have 
been able to approximate the total and 
find that the 188 companies wrote new 
business in 1915 aggregating about 
$2,623,000,000. Large as this seems, it 
is equal to but $26.23 per capita of the 
population. If we estimate the insurable 
adult population at one-fifth the whole, 
it represents an average of but $131.15 
apiece. From these facts one may 
easily imagine the acreage, as a farm- 
er would say, yet open to intensive 
cultivation by our enterprising and 
ubiquitous friends, the insurance 
agents. 

Many of the companies included in 
this résumé are superfluous. Perhaps 
three-fourths of them are under ten 
years of age. The greater number of 
them wrote between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000 new business, which means 
new premiums of from $30,000 to $60,- 
000 a year. They are generally of the 
class using what are known as “first- 
year preliminary term” or “modified 
preliminary term” reserves, which, tho 
entirely safe, are below standard and 
only resorted to as a means of increas- 
ing the amount available for first- 
year expenses. It is difficult to believe 
that a large number of them will not 
be eliminated during the next ten years 
by competition, plus their own mediocre 
managements. It is my observation 
that there are many men connected 
with the lesser and newer life compa- 
nies who have much to learn about life 
insurance management, men who will 
eventually land in occupations better 
suited to their abilities. 

The promotion of new companies was 
a dull trade in 1915, confirming the im- 
pression prevalent for several years 
past that the investing public was 
growing cold to that line of specula- 
tion. A sum estimated at from $50,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000 is alleged to have 
been lost by the stockholders in compa- 
nies organized and retired within the 
past ten years. To this must be added 
other millions locked up in companies 
of the same period and class which are 
destined to failure of one sort or an- 
other—by which is meant flat insolv- 
ency or retirement by reinsurance. 

Business and trade reports made at 
different times since this year com- 
menced indicate increased activity for 
at least another twelvemonth, whether 
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the European war does or does not 
cease within that period. The life com- 
panies and their agents are redoubling 
their efforts to improve the opportuni- 
ties which are afforded by the 
prevailing trade expansion. They are 
estimating a volume of new business 
considerably in excess of that of 1915 
and they realized the expectation in 
January and February. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ACCIDENT 
BUSINESS 


The outstanding feature at present 
in the evolutionary processes of the cas- 
ualty business involves the changes 
which are taking place in the accident 
policy. Readers will understand that 
the use of the term casualty business is 
descriptive of that branch of insur- 
ance, multiple in its purposes, which 
provides indemnities by the same com- 
pany against loss or damage thru acci- 
dental causes to the person (accident 
insurance), all forms of liability, break- 
age of plate glass, burglary and theft, 
etc. The personal accident policy has 
always provided a principal sum against 
accidental death in addition to weekly 
indemnities for accidental injuries. 

For a number of reasons, the provi- 
sion of the principa] sum against death 
is losing its popularity with some com- 
panies. In some sections of the country 
losses due to this benefit are and have 
been inordinate. Much trouble under it 
is due to deaths by suicide. Compared 
with the cost of life insurance, $1000 
of accident insurance is extremely 
small, not more than one-tenth on the 
average, and it has been satisfactorily 
settled in many cases that persons".ave 
deliberately loaded up with accident in- 
surance preparatory to killing them- 
selves. Generally, the matter has been 
so managed that the companies could 
not successfully defeat the claim. 

Another impelling motive for the ex- 
clusion of the death indemnity from the 
accident contract results from the in- 
clusion of that benefit of late in the 
policies of a number of life companies. 
Some of the latter are now doubling 
the amount of the life policy if death 
occurs as the result of violent and acci- 
dental means, the simple face being 
payable for natural death. In short, 
there are numerous evidences leading” 
to the conclusion that the life com- 


panies will eventually cover everything 
now included in the accident policies. 








W. A. D., Deer Creek, Ill.—Without 
prejudice to the other company you name, 
which in every respect is a most excellent 
one, after considering all the circumstances, 
I am of the opinion the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund would be the better choice. 
Assuming that you have dependents, I 
would not advise one in your profession on 
your salary to take a twenty-year endow- 
ment. If you are without dependents who 
need protection in the event of your death, 
the endewment is preferable. But if pro- 
tection now is a consideration take two or 
two and a half times the amount of the 
proposed endowment in ordinary life. An 
endowment in the Fund for $1000 would 
cost you about $46 a year and have a final 
cash value of $1000. For about $44 a year 
you can get $2000 ordinary life which in 
twenty years will have a cash value of 
about $560. But you will have had double 
the amount of protection. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., : oe ae 

Presper Good men, whether experienced in life in- 

FINANCE COMMITTEE surance or not, may make direct contracts 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY with this Company, for a limited territory 
Pres. Title Gud¥antee and , . ‘ 
Trust 6o. if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 


EDWARD TQWNSEND Address the Company at its Home Office, 


Pres. Importers and Trad-| | No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 





























Build Your Own|ip EF A TH 
Business iS THE 
urider our direct DIRECT TAX COLLECTOR 


general agency 
contract. 

















An Income every 


DOUBLE. INDEMNITY, | can be guaranteed 


DISABILITY BENEFITS, free of all taxés to 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. wife and children. 


See, the new low rates. The way is easy. 


o 2 nsult : : 
John F. Roche, Vice-President Co ° 


The Manhattan Life ||| THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 921, 923, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





























FOUR SCORE YEARS AND TEN 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
was organized January 26, 1825, and from that day to this 
has been continuously in business at the same location facing 
Independence Square in Philadelphia. 


Permanence and stability are qualities highly valued in 
any business, but preéminently so in an Insurance Company 
whose whole purpose and function is to make sure, to afford 
relief and repair losses after ordinary safeguards have failed. 


Nothing demonstrates those qualities quite so well as the 
actual record of a long term of years. Such a record, 90 
years, with ample assets and modern service is the basis of 
confidence afforded its Agents and the public by 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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One of the best source books in 
psychology is the personal column of 
the London Times. Here is a sample 
lesson: 


Witt ANY DOG LOVER give TOWN HOME 

to fascinating mongrel-like, small, unshaved 
POODLE, 12 months? Unusually affectionate, in- 
telligent. Follows to heel; sleeps out.—Circum- 
stances only compel mistress to part.—Box R. 
908, The Times. 


One would think that under the 
circumstances the love and care here 
lavished upon a mongrel-like poodle 
had better be bestowed upon a small 
unshaved Belgian baby who might 
prove equally affectionate, intelligent 
and fascinating. But there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes as the old lady said 
when she kissed the cow. 

The “lost art of letter-writing” 
seems to be reviving under the influ- 
ence of the war. 


YOUNG ENGLISH WOMAN would be glad to 
CORRESPOND with lonely or wounded of- 
ficers.—Box D.563, The Times. 


PIELD OFFICER (in England) lonely, would 
greatly appreciate CORRESPONDENCE.— 
Box 8.926, The Times. 


A oe will Gladly WRITE cheerful LET- 
ERS to a LONELY or WOUNDED OF- 
FICER. —Box D.67, The Times. 


LA2s will WRITE CHEERFUL LETTERS to 
LONELY or WOUNDED OFFICER.—Re- 
ply L. Y. D., 48, Haymarket, W. 


Now which do you suppose the lonely 
field officer wrote to, the lady, the 
woman or the girl? 


OLF.—Young wounded Officer desires to stay 
in country house (PAYING GUEST?) and 
have companion for golf.—Box S.940, The Times. 


I’m glad that the young officer’s 
wounds do not put him off his game, 
but what does this questionable pay- 
ing guest mean by his intrusion? 


WouLp any REGIMENT like as GIFT from 
a lady a little TAME WHITE PIG for a 
mascot? Two months old; hand fed; very affec- 
tionate.—Box D.565, The Times. 


It’s a long way to Tipperary. 


Some said I was sacrilegious when 
in the issue of January 31 I ventured 
to suggest that Ezekiel might serve as 
a political platform. This surprized me 
because I had supposed that the 
prophets intended their sermons to 
have a political bearing and that they 
were not altogether out of date yet. 
But I am comforted to find that the 
editor of Bible Study, the monthly of 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School, is 
not shocked by my remarks: 

The Bible is a book of affairs. It is able 
to take care of itself. I like to see evi- 
dences that it is being used. I even think 
that the versatile writer of A Number of 


Things, in The Independent, will stimulate 
many to read Ezekiel for profit, and that 


perhaps his “take off’ of the recent illus- 
trious interpreters of e passage about 
Ezekiel’s watchman may lead these gentle- 
men to study the context and discover how 
wide of the mark they came in their use 
of the same. Ezekiel does stand for pre- 
paredness there. But it is of a kind differ- 
ent from that advocated by the current 
interpretation. Read for yourself and see. 


At a meeting of the authors and 
artists of France held in the Sorbonne 
to express their gratitude for the many 
forms of hospital and relief work sup- 
ported by Americans, a poem written 
for the occasion by Mme. Daniel-Le- 
sueur was recited by M. Mounet-Sully, 
the dean of the Comédie Frangaise. I 
quote the first half of it, together with 
a translation which my son, Preston W. 
Slosson, has made for me. 


AUX ETATS-UNIS D’AMERIQUE 


Etats-Unis, creuset formidable des races! 

Jeune univers, qui fis fleurir en tes espaces 
Une nouvelle humanité, 

Le monde en tes sillons lanca tant d’énergie 

Que ton Peuple naissant, moisson bientdt 


surgie, 
Eut pour premier cri: “Liberté!” 


Quel écho! quel frisson sur l’Oceéan so- 
nore! 
Notre France éblouie acclama ton aurore, 
Ton drapeau fut notre drapeau. 
Avant nos trois couleurs, voici tes treize 
étoiles ! 
Et voici, sur la nef od palpitent les voiles, 
La Fayette avec Rochambeau. 


Tu n’as pas oublié ton acte de naissance 
Signé de ces deux noms. Car la reconnais- 
sance 
Pesante au faible, est douce au fort. 
Prés du grand Washington, notre beau La 
Fayette 
Avec sa martiale et fine silhouette, 
Est sur ton ceur, comme un trésor. 


Et tu t’es souvenue hier, quand sa Patrie 
La France, menacée, indomptable, meur- 
trie, 

Luttant pour vivre encor demain, 
Reprenait pied & pied sa terre, ses collines, 
Ses bois, ses prés sanglants, ses villes en 

ruines— 

Vers elle, tu tendis la main. 


Une main désarmée, une main pacifique. 
Car l’équité du Neutre, 6 loyale Amérique! 
Est intacte en ta bonne foi. 

Mais la pitié n’est pas contrebande de 

guerre. 


Quand nos petits enfants souffrent, ils ont . 


deux méres: 
Une en France, l’autre—chez Toi. 


TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


United States, world’s melting pot thou 
art! 
Young universe, that flowerest in each part 
ith fresh humanity ; 
The nations poured into thy furrows all 
their strength 
That thy people, grown to harvest, might 
at length 
Choose the watchword “Liberty”! 


That cry resounded till the ocean shook, 

France cheered thy dawn, and thine own 
colors took 

In her bright flag to glow. 

Leading the tricolor behold the thirteen 
stars, 

And on swift ships beneath the groaning 
spars, 

La Fayette and Rochambeau. 


Remembrance of these friends cannot but 


ast; 
Only the weak lose memory of the past, 
The strong do not forget. 
Next to = S Washington, who may hold fa- 
vored p 
va } ony Bese but he, with his fine mar- 
tial face— 
Our own good La Fayette? 


Thou didst recall their homeland yester- 


day, 
When fair France, menaced, stricken sore, 
at bay, 
Struggled to breathe and stand; 
nquering foot by foot her land, her 
hills, her wealds, 
blood- 


Her ruined towns, 
drenched fields— 

To her didst thou reach out thy 

hand. 


her desolate 


An unarmed hand in peaceful frien:ship 
proffered ; 
No insult to neutrality is offered, 
By that gesture proud and free. 
es pity is not contraband of war. And 
thus 
Our suffering children find two mothers; 
one with us; 
The other is with thee. 


The Mesopotamian Valley, up which 
the British expedition from the Per- 
sian Gulf has made its way, is, accord- 
ing to tradition, man’s first—and last 
—paradise. But Tommy Atkins, toiling 
thru the sand under a blazing sun, 
fighting fleas and flies as well as Turks 
and Arabs, did not find the country 
Edenic. One night when the troops 
were trying to sleep one soldier was 
heard to say to another: “’Ere, Bill, 
if this is the Garden of Eden, I won- 
der what Adam and Eve did with these 
‘ere mosquitos a-buzzin’ around ’em.” 


Ravenna. O. Feb 29th 1916 


Editor of Independent. New York. 
Dear Ed. You should .have a heart to 
heast, a talk with that man Slosson. 

He certainly was “spoiling white paper 
and mussing up the universe” when he 
wrote, “Anthology in a country church 
yard” as a rediculous criticism of Masters 
great work “Spoon River Anthology.” He 
is ashamed of it himself, for he laid it to 
his defenseless wife, poor thing. 

And, Dear Ed. You had better watch 
out, or he will be trying to break into print 
with that play he has written, which he is 
so modest (?) as to confess is not equal to 
the best of Shakespears work. 

Do! do! head him off Mr Editor if you 
ean, or he will give us “a taste for anni- 


hilation.” 
Hopefully Yours 
E. C. Caris 
There! I always get into trouble 
whenever I tell the truth. Nevertheless 
I stick to both points. My dream play 
was not equal to Shakespeare’s best 
and my wife did dream the Spoon River 
poem. But I would remind the indig- 
nant correspondent that it was pub- 
lished, not as a literary criticism, but as 
a psychological curiosity. If “dreams go 
by contraries” we should infer that 
Mrs. Slosson’s real opinion of Masters’ 
masterpiece was quite the opposite. But 
what man can fathom a woman’s mind, 
let alone her subliminal? 


The Germans claim to be tle true 
disciples of Shakespeare. I wonder if 
they have read “Henry V:” 

When lenity and cruelty play for a king- 


dom, the gentler gamester is the soonest 
winner. 


I notice that the chauffeprs are more 
careful to blanket their engines in cold 
weather than the drivers are their 
horses. The machine does not arouse 
compassion like the animal, but some- 
how it gets more care. 























